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BOSTONIAN    SOCIETY. 


TWENTY-SIXTH  ANNUAL  MEETING. 


IHE  Twenty-sixth  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Bostonian  Society  was  held  in  the  Council 
Chamber  of  the  Old  State  House,  Boston, 
on  Tuesday,  January  8,  1907,  at  3  P.  M., 
in  accordance  with  a  notice  mailed  to  every 
member. 

President  Curtis  Guild,  Sr.,  occupied  the  chair,  and  the 
records  of  the  last  annual  and  monthly  meetings  were  read 
by  the  Clerk,  and  approved. 

President  Guild  then  delivered  his  Annual  Address,  as 
follows :  — 

PRESIDENT    GUILD'S    ADDRESS. 


Fellow  Members  of  the  Bostotiian  Society  : 

Much  of  the  reputation  as  a  prophetess  gained  by  "  Mother 
Shipton,"  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII,  was  doubtless 
due  to  pamphlets  printed  many  years  after  her  death,  contain- 
ing alleged  prophecies  attributed  to  her  in  regard  to  events 
that  had  already  taken  place.  The  latest  edition  of  her  proph- 
ecies was  issued  in  1862,  and  the  editor  included  in  the  list 
some  verses  written  by  himself  concluding  thus  — 

"  And  to  an  end  the  world  shall  come 
In  Eighteen  Hundred  and  Eighty-one." 


In  spite  of  the  author's  confession  of  the  hoax,  the  advent 
of  the  year  1881  was  awaited  with  quite  a  bit  of  apprehension 
by  superstitious  people  of  England  and  America. 

In  defiance  of  the  prophecy  the  members  of  the  Boston  An- 
tiquarian Club  proceeded  to  found  a  new  Society,  and  instead 
of  seeing  the  end  of  the  world  the  year  1881  witnessed  the 
birth  of  the  Bostonian  Society  on  December  2  of  that  year. 

CELEBRATION    OF    TWENTY-FIFTH    BIRTHDAY    OF    THE    SOCIETY. 

Our  twenty-fifth  birthday  was  celebrated  on  Tuesday,  the 
fourth  of  December  last,  the  actual  anniversary  falling  on  Sun- 
day, and  as  the  first  annual  meeting  was  held  on  the  second 
Tuesday  of  January,  1882,  this  day  may  be  considered  the 
silver  jubilee  of  our  annual  meetings. 

The  following  ten  persons  were  Charter  Members  of  the 
Society :  —  Thomas  C.  Amory,  Curtis  Guild,  John  Ward 
Dean,  Dorus  Clarke,  Samuel  M.  Ouincy,  William  S.  Apple- 
ton,  Thomas  Minns,  Henry  F.  Jenks,  John  T.  Hassam  and 
Dudley  R.  Child.  Of  these  the  survivors  are  Curtis  Guild, 
Thomas  Minns  and  Henry  F.  Jenks. 

The  first  Board  of  Directors  elected  in  January,  1882,  were 
Curtis  Guild,  Abbott  Lawrence,  Robert  R.  Bishop,  William  S. 
Applet  on,  Thomas  Minns,  John  T.  Hassam,  and  Samuel  H. 
Russell,  and  Gen.  Samuel  M.  Ouincy  was  chosen  to  serve  as 
Clerk  and  Treasurer.  Of  these  gentlemen  only  three  survive, 
and  your  President  alone,  "like  the  last  leaf  on  the  tree,"  still 
lingers  on  the  Board  of  Directors. 

GREAT    CHANGES. 

Of  course  great  changes  have  been  made  in  our  city  in  the 
past  twenty-five  years,  the  change  in  population  being  a  gain 
of  232,000,  or  about  65  per  cent.  Our  city  is  still  fifth  in 
population,  for  the  absorption  of  Brooklyn  by  New  York  com- 
pensates for  the  fact  that  St.  Louis  passed  Boston  between 
1880  and  1890,  and  seems  likely  to  remain  ahead  of  us  in  pop- 
ulation. 


The  Mayor  of  Boston  in  1881  was  Hon.  Frederic  O.  Prince, 
who  received  a  salary  of  $5,000  a  year,  while  Aldermen  and 
members  of  the  Common  Council  received  no  salary  at  all.  In 
twenty-five  years  the  salary  of  the  Mayor  has  risen  to  $10,000 
while  Aldermen  receive  $1,500,  and  Councilmen  $300,  and 
quite  a  number  of  city  officials  in  1906  received  a  larger  salary 
than  the  Mayor  of  1881. 

One  of  the  most  striking  changes  in  Boston  during  the  life 
of  our  Society  has  been  in  the  transportation  facilities. 

When  our  Society  was  incorporated  there  were  still  four 
omnibus  lines  doing  business  in  the  city,  of  which  the  best 
known  was  the  Citizens'  Line  of  red  coaches  running  from 
Northampton  Street  at  the  South  End  to  Charlestown. 

There  were  six  horse  railroads  operating  in  the  city,  of 
which  the  Metropolitan  was  the  largest,  doing  the  bulk  of  its 
business  in  carrying  passengers  between  the  city  proper  and 
Dorchester,  Roxbury  and  Jamaica  Plain.  The  Highland  Street 
Railway  was  operated  over  Shawmut  Avenue  to  Roxbury  and 
Dorchester,  and  the  Middlesex  ran  to  Charlestown.  The  re- 
maining roads  were  the  South  Boston,  the  Cambridge,  and  the 
Lynn  &  Boston. 

Not  long  afterwards  the  Highland  and  Middlesex  roads  were 
united  under  the  name  of  the  Consolidated  Street  Railway  Co., 
and  about  1887  all  but  the  Lynn  &  Boston  were  absorbed  by 
the  West  End  Street  Railway  Co.,  which  was  started  as  an 
electric  railway  to  run  between  Brookline  and  Boston,  and 
later  came  the  Subway,  the  Elevated  railroad,  and  the  leasing 
of  the  West  End  by  the  Elevated  Company.  The  long-wished- 
for  tunnel  to  East  Boston  was  opened  about  two  years  ago. 

TRANSPORTATION    FACILITIES. 

When  we  complain  of  the  cars  of  to-day  it  does  no  harm  to 
remember  w^hat  we  had  to  endure  in  the  good  old  days  of  horse 
cars.  There  were  no  heaters  in  the  cars  in  cold  weather,  and 
the  floors  were  covered  with  straw  to  protect  the  feet  of  passen- 
gers from  cold  and  dampness.     It  was  one  of  the  amu.sements 
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of  a  car-ride  in  winter  to  see  the  conductor  search  for  a  nickel 
that  a  passenger  had  dropped  in  the  straw  when  trying  to  pay 
his  fare.  When  the  snow  was  deep  the  street  raih'oad  gave  us 
"four-horse  time."  That  is  to  say,  instead  of  two  horses  to  a 
car  they  hitched  up  four,  and  the  cars  ran  only  half  as  often  as 
on  the  regular  schedule.  On  some  of  the  less  important  lines 
the  cars  stopped  running  altogether  after  a  snow  storm,  and 
the  only  accommodation  was  furnished  by  an  omnibus  on  run- 
ners that  ran  once  in  an  hour  or  so. 

The  cash  fare  was  six  cents  in  the  horse  cars,  and  five  tick- 
ets were  sold  for  a  quarter.  Children  paid  half  fare,  or  three 
cents.  The  fact  that  the  conductor  had  to  punch  numbers  on 
pasteboard  slips  corresponding  to  the  number  of  fares  col- 
lected, gave  rise  to  the  popular  jingle  — 

"  Punch,  brothers,  punch  with  care, 
Punch  in  the  presence  of  the  passengare." 

For  steam  railroads  we  had  eight  terminal  stations  —  the 
Boston  &  Albany,  Old  Colony,  New  York  &  New  England, 
and  Boston  &  Providence  on  the  south ;  while  on  the  north 
were  the  Boston  &  Maine,  Boston  &  Lowell,  Eastern,  and 
Fitch  burg. 

The  Boston  &  Albany  station  of  that  day  was  not  the  one 
from  which  the  road  moved  to  the  South  Terminal,  but  the 
old  structure  opposite  the  United  States  Hotel. 

The  old  Boston  &  Maine  station  with  a  grade-crossing  at 
Causeway  Street  was  a  great  nuisance  to  teamsters  and  others 
who  used  that  thoroughfare,  and  a  man  who  was  trying  to 
catch  a  train  on  the  Fitchburg  might  almost  have  been  par- 
doned for  using  forcible  language  when  he  found  himself  held 
up  by  a  passing  Boston  &  Maine  train,  when  only  fifty  yards 
from  his  own  train. 

STANDARD    TIME. 

We  are  now  so  accustomed  to  Standard  Time  that  we  are 
likely  to  forget  that  it  was  only  a  few  years  ago  that  Standard 
Time  did  not  exist  and  that  each  town  had  its  own  local  time. 


The  lo  o'clock  train  to  New  York  started  when  it  was  lo 
o'clock  in  Boston,  and  the  lO  o'clock  train  from  New  York  to 
Boston  started  when  the  New  York  time  reached  that  hour,  or 
about  twelve  minutes  later.  The  train  from  Boston,  therefore, 
started  twelve  minutes  before  the  train  from  New  York,  and 
as  the  train  going  West  gained  twelve  minutes  while  the  train 
coming  East  lost  twelve  minutes  by  the  difference  in  local 
time,  it  appeared  to  take  thirty-six  minutes  more  to  come  from 
New  York  to  Boston  than  to  go  from  Boston  to  New  York. 

BICYCLES,    PHONOGRAPHS    AND    TELEPHONES. 

The  high-wheel  bicycle  looks  so  odd  to  us  to-day  that  we 
are  inclined  to  laugh  when  we  see  even  a  picture  of  one  of  the 
old  machines,  but  twenty-five  years  ago  it  was  all  the  rage  for 
young  men.  Hundreds  of  bicycle  clubs  were  formed,  and  the 
bicycle  race  was  a  feature  of  college  sports  as  well  as  at  other 
athletic  meetings.  The  "safety"  usurped  the  place  of  the 
high  wheel  about  a  dozen  years  later,  and  in  turn  has  almost 
been  crowded  out  of  existence  by  the  motor  car. 

In  the  first  year  of  our  Society  the  phonograph  had  just 
been  invented  by  Edison.  The  telephone  was  hardly  known 
commercially  and  was  still  an  object  of  curiosity,  while  the 
electric  light  was  scarcely  used  at  all  excepting  the  arc  light 
for  street  lighting. 

In  those  good  old  days  too  the  postage  on  letters  was  three 
cents  per  half  ounce  within  the  United  States,  whereas  to-day 
we  can  send  an  ounce  for  two  cents.  The  multi-millionaire 
had  hardly  been  discovered,  the  Carnegie  Library  had  not  yet 
appeared,  and  a  man  suffering  from  indigestion  did  not  have  to 
send  for  a  doctor  to  remove  his  appendix. 

THE    society's    INCOME. 

The  annual  income  of  this  Society  has  increased  from 
$1,653.01  in  the  first  year  of  its  existence  to  about  $5,000; 
and  with  practically  nothing  in  our  treasury  at  our  first  annual 
meeting,  we  now  have  over  $40,000  in  invested  funds. 
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These  figures  do  not  show  any  great  accumulation  of  wealth 
by  the  Society,  but  the  fact  that  we  have  been  able  to  this  ex- 
tent to  strengthen  our  financial  position  with  the  aid  of  gifts 
and  legacies,  while  carrying  on  the  expenses  of  the  Society 
from  year  to  year,  shows  that  our  efforts  and  the  cause  that 
we  represent  are  approved  by  the  people  of  Boston. 

That  the  Society  has  been  able  to  accomplish  so  much  at  so 
small  an  annual  expense  is  due  to  two  facts  :  —  First,  that  the 
city  government,  appreciating  our  work  as  custodians  of  the 
building,  charges  us  merely  a  nominal  rental,  and  second,  that 
a  great  deal  of  valuable  labor  is  contributed  every  year  without 
compensation,  by  officers  of  the  Society  and  by  those  who  read 
papers  at  our  monthly  meetings.  We  have  been  fortunate  too 
in  our  Secretary,  who  devotes  time  and  energy  to  the  Society 
entirely  out  of  proportion  to  the  modest  salary  of  the  office. 

OBJECT    OF    THE    SOCIETY. 

As  printed  at  the  head  of  our  By-laws  the  object  of  the  So- 
ciety is  "  To  promote  the  study  of  the  history  of  Boston  and 
the  preservation  of  its  antiquities." 

The  most  notable  success  achieved  by  us  in  preservation  of 
antiquities  may  be  seen  in  this  building.  It  has  several  times 
been  threatened  with  demolition,  and  even  during  the  past  year 
narrowly  escaped  serious  injury  as  an  object  of  historical  inter- 
est, through  the  proposed  alterations  of  the  Washington  Street 
end  of  the  building  in  order  to  utilize  it  as  a  station  for  the 
new  subway. 

Many  articles  of  great  historical  value  are  preserved  in  the 
library  and  show-cases,  and  interest  in  the  study  of  the  history 
of  Boston  has  been  promoted  by  papers  that  have  been  read  at 
our  monthly  meetings,  which  are  open  to  the  public. 

At  the  first  of  our  annual  meetings  held  in  this  building  a 
regret  was  expressed  that  our  Society  had  not  been  organized 
twenty  years  earlier,  that  it  might  have  prevented  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  John  Hancock  House  on  Beacon  Hill.  It  is  sur- 
prising that  while  so  many  men  whose  lives  had  little  or  no 
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influence  on  the  history  of  America  or  of  Boston  have  been 
honored  with  monuments  in  this  city,  the  first  signer  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  a  citizen  of  Boston,  is  still  with- 
out a  memorial  in  his  native  city. 

HISTORIC    POINTS. 

I  observe  that  one  memento  of  Boston's  early  history  has 
recently  received  attention  designed  to  preserve  it  as  an  his- 
torical relic.  The  boulder  in  Franklin  Park  on  the  Indian  trail 
to  Plymouth  has  had  a  memorial  tablet  of  bronze  placed  upon 
it  by  the  Mary  Warren  Chapter  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
Revolution.  This  trail  was  the  only  way  by  land  from  the 
Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  of  Boston  to  the  Plymouth  Colony 
at  Plymouth,  in  the  early  days  of  our  history. 

It  is  with  much  satisfaction  too  that  we  learn  that  Paul 
Revere's  house  on  North  Square  is  to  be  preserved  as  an 
historical  museum.  This  house  is  now  two  hundred  and 
twenty  years  old. 

I  have  in  former  addresses  referred  to  Copp's  Hill  and 
Granary  Burial  Grounds,  and  again  express  the  hope  that  at 
certain  times  of  the  day  these  grounds  may  be  open  to  the 
public  as  points  where  Boston's  history  may  be  studied  ;  for 
the  lives  of  her  prominent  men  are  a  part  of  her  history,  and 
here  many  names  will  be  found  recorded  upon  monuments  of 
those  who  were  prominent  in  it. 

While  it  seems  incredible  to-day  that  the  citizens  of  Boston 
should  ever  have  seriously  contemplated  the  destruction  of 
such  historical  monuments  as  the  Old  State  House  and  the 
Old  South  Church,  there  have  been  times  when  the  hardest 
kind  of  work  has  been  required  to  save  them  from  the  vandals 
of  utilitarianism,  and  during  the  life  of  our  Society  it  has  been 
necessary  again  and  again  to  protect  Boston  Common  from 
those  who  wished  to  run  streets  through  it,  or  to  make  use  of 
it  as  a  location  for  street  railway  tracks. 

The  fact  that  the  Common  and  some  of  our  most  noted  his- 
torical buildings  have  been  preserved  shows  that  our  work  has 
not  been  in  vain. 
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CLOSING    REMARKS. 


At  the  close  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  as  your  President  and 
in  the  last  week  of  my  eightieth  year  as  a  citizen  of  Boston,  it 
seems  best  for  me  to  withdraw  from  the  office  and  leave  it  in 
younger  and  stronger  hands. 

I  deeply  appreciate  the  honors  you  have  conferred  upon  me, 
and  your  confidence  expressed  by  successive  re-elections.  It 
has  been  one  of  my  greatest  pleasures  to  be  associated  with 
those  men  of  sterling  worth  whom  you  have  elected  from  year 
to  year  as  Directors,  and  to  join  with  them  in  furthering  the 
objects  of  the  Society. 

I  wish  to  thank  you  for  the  kind  consideration  you  have 
shown  to  me  through  all  these  years  and  to  thank  the  officers 
of  the  Society  for  their  loyalty  and  faithfulness  in  performance 
of  their  duties. 

Under  new  leadership  I  feel  confident  that  the  ideals  that 
called  our  Society  into  being  will  be  transmitted  unimpaired  to 
coming  generations,  and  that  in  the  future  even  more  than  in 
the  past  the  Bostonian  Society  will  be  a  potent  force  to  pro- 
mote the  study  of  the  history  of  Boston  and  the  preservation 
of  its  antiquities. 

REPORT    OF    THE    DIRECTORS. 

The  Rev.  Joshua  P.  Bodfish,  in  behalf  of  the  Directors, 
presented  their  Annual  Report :  — 

Mr.  President,  Lndies    and  Gentlemen,  Members   of  tJie  Bos- 
tonian Society  : 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1906  there  were  in  the  Society, 

Honorary  Members       ....  2 

Life  Members 583 

Annual  Members  .  .  .  .  .508 

A  total  of  ....    1,093 

Showing  the  same  number  of  Honorary  Members  ;  a  gain  of 
9  Life  Members,  and  a  loss  of  21  Annual  Members,  as  com- 
pared with  the  previous  year. 
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An  analysis  of  the  Membership  roll  gives  the  following  sta- 
tistics : 


Accessions  to  Life  Membership 
Losses  by  death 

Showing  a  net  gain  of     . 

Accessions  to  Annual  Membership 

Losses  by  death  and  transfer  to  Life  Mem 
bership  .... 

Net  loss  of  Annual  Members 

Net  loss  of  total  Membership,  which  includes 
deaths  in  previous  years  not  before  re- 
ported ...... 


21 
12 

9 
38 

6o 

21 
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The  resignations  have  been  few,  which  shows  a  gratifying 
interest  on  the  part  of  our  membership  in  the  objects  of  the 
Society  ;  but  the  losses  by  death  have  been  large,  and  the 
Directors  would  again  urge  upon  our  members  the  importance 
of  interesting  their  friends  in  our  work.  It  is  necessary  that 
there  should  be  constant  accessions  to  our  rolls  in  order  to 
keep  the  ranks  full,  and  to  provide  the  means  for  carrying  on 
the  important  ends  which  the  Bostonian  Society  is  striving  to 
accomplish. 

VISITORS. 

The  number  of  visitors  to  the  rooms  of  the  Society  in  1906, 
who  registered,  is  as  follows  : 


From  Boston  ...... 

1,270 

"      elsewhere  in  the  United  States 

9,454 

"      foreign  countries     .         .         .         . 

360 

A  total  of 


1 1,084 


These  figures  indicate  that  about  80,000  persons  have  visited 
the  Old  State  House  and  its  interesting  collections  during  the 
past  year. 

The  educational  value  of  our  exhibit  of  antiquarian  relics  is 
admitted  by  all,  and  the  great  number  of  visitors  from  foreign 


countries,  and  various  parts  of  the  United  States,  proves  the 
attractiveness  of  the  historical  treasures  assembled  in  our 
cabinets,  as  well  as  of  the  venerable  building  which  contains 
them. 

MONTHLY    MEETINGS. 

The  following  papers  have  been  read  before  the  Society 
during  the  year  1906  :  — 

Jan.  9 :  Annual  Address,  by  President  Curtis  Guild. 

Feb.  13:  "Charles  Bulfinch,  the  Great  Selectman,"  by  C. 
Howard  Walker. 

March  13:"  Reminiscences  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  in 
Massachusetts,"  by  Edward  F.  Reed.     (Read  by  the  Clerk.) 

April  10:  "The  ScoUay  Family;  with  Notes  on  Valuations 
of  Boston  Real  Estate  brought  down  to  the  Present  Time,"  by 
Alexander  S.  Porter. 

May  8  :  "The  Great  Street  to  Roxbury  Gate  :  1630-1830," 
by  Walter  Kendall  Watkins. 

Oct.  9  :  "  John  Wise,  the  First  American  Expounder  of  the 
Theory  of  Natural  Rights,"  by  George  Willis  Cooke. 

Nov.  13:"  Some  Impressions  of  a  Recent  Trans-Continen- 
tal Tour,"  by  the  Clerk. 

Dec.  II  :  "Colonial  and  Modern  Newspapers,"  by  Charles 
H.  Adams. 

In  addition  to  the  papers  read  at  the  monthly  meetings,  we 
mention  also 

Dec.  4 :  Commemorative  Address  on  the  Twenty-fifth  An- 
niversary of  the  Incorporation  of  the  Society,  by  Edwin  D. 
Mead. 

The  papers  have  been  very  interesting  and  many  of  great 
historical  value,  and  it  is  hoped  that  some  of  them,  at  least, 
may  be  given  to  the  Society  for  publication  in  our  Annual 
Proceedings. 

The  large  attendance  of  our  lady  members  and  friends  at 
the  meetings  is  very  gratifying,  and  their  interest  in  our  ob- 
jects augurs  well  for  the  future  of  the  Society. 
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NECROLOGY. 

During  the  past  year  we  have  learned  of  the  deaths  of  thirty- 
nine  members  of  the  Society.     Their  names  are  given  below  : 

DIED   IN    1904. 

Edmund  George  Lucas,  born  in  Boston,  Dec.  11,  1823,  died 
in  Boston,  Nov.  20. 

DIED  IN  1905. 

Clarence  Henry  Hayes,  born  in  Great  Falls,  N.  H.,  Nov.  23, 
185 1,  died  in  Boston,  June  30. 

Mrs.  Ellen  Sarah  Sophia  Hammond,  born  in  Blandford, 
Mass.,  July  21,  1833,  died  in  Boston,  Nov.  9. 

DIED  IN  1906. 

Edward  Johnson,  born  in  Belfast,  Me.,  June  30,  1840,  died 
in  Boston,  Jan.  18. 

John  Carver  Palfrey,  born  in  Boston,  Dec.  25,  1833,  died  in 
Boston,  Jan.  29. 

Henry  Richmond  Turner,  born  in  Montville,  Conn.,  March 
31,  1837,  died  in  Brookline,  Feb.  18. 

Mrs.  Emily  Marshall  Eliot,  born  in  Boston,  March  16,  1832, 
died  in  Boston,  March  6. 

Ebenezer  Alexander,  born  in  Boston,  Feb.  17,  1832,  died  in 
Boston,  March  30. 

George  Robert  Emerson,  born  in  Boston,  July  20,  1837, 
died  in  Boston,  April  20. 

John  Minot  Fiske,  born  in  Boston,  Aug.  17,  1834,  died  in 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  April  21. 

Benjamin  Phipps,  born  in  Charlestown,  Feb.  12,  1824,  died 
in  Boston,  May  i. 

Jacob  Lafayette  Williams,  born  in  Mansfield,  March  16, 
1824,  died  in  Boston,  May  15. 

George  Edwin  McNeill,  born  in  Amesbury,  Aug.  4,  1837, 
died  in  Somerville,  May  19. 

Amos  Barnes,  born  in  Lebanon,  N.  H.,  Aug.  15,  1827,  died 
in  Boston,  May  30. 
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Hall  Curtis,  born  in  Boston,  July  6,  1834,  died  in  Beverly, 
June  I. 

Samuel  William  Rodman,  born  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Oct.  30, 
1814,  died  in  Lincoln,  June  i. 

Andrew  James  Lloyd,  born  in  Lockport,  N.  S.,  Sept.  12, 
1848,  died  in  Boston,  June  14. 

James  Frederick  Drummond,  born  in  Boston,  Aug.  6,  1824, 
died  in  New  York,  N.  Y.,  July  10. 

Bennett  Hubbard  Nash,  born  in  Bloomingdale,  N.  Y.,  July 
I,  1834,  died  in  Little  Boar's  Head,  N.  H.,  July  20. 

George  Washington  Harris,  born  in  Roxbury,  Feb.  i,  1828, 
died  in  Boston,  Aug.  24. 

Nathan  Appleton,  born  in  Boston,  Feb.  2,  1843,  died  in 
Boston,  Aug.  25. 

John  Theodore  Heard,  born  in  Boston,  May  28,  1836,  died 
in  Magnolia,  Sept.  2. 

Edward  Howard  Dunn,  born  in  Boston,  Aug.  27,  1826,  died 
in  Boston,  Sept.  3. 

Alexander  Fairfield  Wadsworth,  born  in  Boston,  Jan.  28, 
1840,  died  in  Magnolia,  Sept.  14. 

Charles  Pelham  Curtis,  born  in  Boston,  July  29,  1824,  died 
in  Swampscott,  September  20. 

John  Torrey  Morse,  born  in  Boston,  March  27,  1813,  died 
in  Boston,  Sept.  20. 

Edmund  Farwell  Slafter,  born  in  Norwich,  Vt.,  May  30, 
1 8 16,  died  in  Little  Boar's  Head,  N.  H.,  Sept.  22. 

John  Michael  Rodocanachi,  born  in  Smyrna,  Asia  Minor, 
Jan.  30,  1830,  died  in  Holbrook,  Sept.  26. 

Joseph  Howland  Bancroft,  born  in  Boston,  April  3,  1829, 
died  in  Cambridge,  Oct,  9. 

Walter  Howard  Edgerly,  born  in  Boston,  April  26,  1864, 
died  in  Brookline,  Oct.  9. 

William  Tracy  Eustis,  born  in  Boston,  Sept,  29,  1822,  died 
in  Brookline,  Oct.  11. 

Charles  Howard  Bailey,  born  in  Boston,  Jan.  4,  1822,  died 
in  Dorchester,  Oct.  16. 
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Miss  Anna  Quincy  Thaxter  Parsons,  born  in  Boston,  June 
20,  18 13,  died  in  Roxbury,  Oct.  18. 

Edward  French  Adams,  born  in  Cambridge,  July  17,  1850, 
died  in  Dorchester,  Nov.  i. 

Benjamin  Bangs  Williams,  born  in  Boston,  July  6,  1830, 
died  in  Boston,  Nov.  13. 

Lemuel  Foster  Morse,  born  in  Roxbury,  Dec.  30,  1835,  died 
in  Roxbury,  Dec.  4. 

William  Blake  Trask,  born  in  Dorchester,  Nov.  25,  18 12, 
died  in  Dorchester,  Dec.  9. 

Samuel  Little,  born  in  Hingham,  Aug.  15,  1827,  died  in 
Boston,  Dec.  21. 

Edward  Frothingham,  born  in  Boston,  Feb.  17,  1825,  died 
in  Boston,  Dec.  21. 

Five  members  were  more  than  ninety  years  of  age :  — 
William  B.  Trask,  born  Nov.  25,  181 2,  was  94  years  old  ;  John 
T.  Morse,  born  March  27,  1813,  was  93  ;  Miss  Anna  Q.  T. 
Parsons,  born  June  20,  18 13,  was  93;  Samuel  W.  Rodman, 
born  Oct.  30,  18 14,  was  92;  and  Edmund  F.  Slafter,  born 
May  30,  1 8 16,  was  90. 

Messrs.  Appleton,  Charles  P.  Curtis,  Hall  Curtis,  Emerson, 
Lucas,  Morse,  Palfrey,  Rodocanachi,  Slafter,  Wadsworth, 
Williams  and  Mrs.  Hammond  were  Life  Members. 

Messrs.  Adams,  Alexander,  Bailey,  Bancroft,  Barnes,  Drum- 
mond,  Dunn,  Edgerly,  Eustis,  Fiske,  Frothingham,  Harris, 
Hayes,  Heard,  Johnson,  Little,  Lloyd,  McNeil,  Morse,  Nash, 
Phipps,  Rodman,  Trask,  Turner,  Williams,  and  Mrs.  Eliot  and 
Miss  Parsons  were  Annual  Members. 

We  deplore  the  loss  of  so  many  from  our  membership, 
eminent  as  they  were  in  every  walk  of  life.  The  roll  includes 
not  only  those  who  did  honor  to  our  Society,  but  among  them 
were  some  of  the  most  prominent  of  Boston's  citizens,  dis- 
tinguished for  their  civic  virtues  and  their  many  public  benefac- 
tions. Their  lives  and  their  example  should  be  an  inspiration 
to  those  who  follow  them. 


Worthy  of  special  mention  among  this  list  of  eminent  names 
is  that  of  the  Rev.  Edmund  F.  Slafter,  D.  D.,  who  died  May 
30th,  at  the  age  of  90  years.  He  was  an  active  member  of 
the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society  and  of  the  New  England 
Historic  Genealogical  Society,  and  took  a  great  interest  in  our 
own  work.  He  was  profoundly  versed  in  historical  matters, 
and  edited  several  publications  of  the  Prince  Society.  He 
was  an  accomplished  and  learned  divine  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  and  Registrar  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Diocese  of  Massachusetts. 

Also  worthy  of  special  remembrance  are  Mrs.  Emily  Marshall 
Eliot,  widow  of  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot,  who  was  much  interested 
in  patriotic  work ;  John  M.  Fiske,  Deputy  Collector  of  the 
Port  of  Boston  for  many  years ;  George  E.  McNeill,  very 
prominent  in  labor  affairs  ;  Edward  H.  Dunn,  President  of 
Boston  University  ;  John  M.  Rodocanachi,  a  resident  of  Bos- 
ton for  many  years,  and  Greek  Consul ;  William  T.  Eustis, 
who  had  done  much  genealogical  work  ;  William  B.  Trask,  a 
well-known  antiquary  and  genealogist ;  Samuel  Little,  street 
railroad  president  and  man  of  affairs  ;  and  Captain  Nathan 
Appleton,  a  veteran  who  served  with  distinction  in  the  Civil 
War,  and  afterwards  prominent  as  a  promoter  of  the  Panama 
Canal.  He  was  of  an  old  and  well-known  Boston  family,  and 
filled  many  positions  of  trust  with  great  honor  to  himself  and 
his  native  city. 

TWENTY-FIFTH    ANNIVERSARY. 

The  twenty-fifth  anniversary  was  fittingly  observed  on  the 
4th  of  December,  by  a  large  gathering  of  the  members  and 
friends  of  the  Society  in  the  Old  South  Meeting  House.  After 
prayer  by  the  Chaplain,  Rev.  Joshua  P.  Bodfish,  the  President 
gave  a  brief  review  of  the  work  of  the  Society,  and  introduced 
the  Orator  of  the  occasion,  Mr.  Edwin  D.  Mead,  who  gave 
an  eloquent  and  scholarly  address  commemorative  of  the  work 
of  the  Society  during  the  last  twenty-five  years. 

In  the  evening  the  officers,  members  of  committees,  friends 
and  distinguished  guests  assembled  for  a  Subscription  Dinner 
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at  Young's  Hotel.  Interesting  addresses  were  made  by  Gov. 
Guild,  Mayor  Fitzgerald  and  others,  all  complimenting  the 
Society  on  its  work,  and  acknowledging  its  usefulness. 

As  we  rejoice  at  the  success  and  prosperity  of  the  Bostonian 
Society  when  we  look  back  over  the  quarter  of  a  century  just 
closed,  we  regret  to  announce  that  our  honored  President, 
Curtis  Guild,  who  has  presided  over  the  Society  with  such 
ability  for  twenty-five  years,  has  declined  a  renomination  to 
the  office  of  Director. 

The  Society  owes  him  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  the  zeal  and 
untiring  energy  with  which  he  has  devoted  himself  to  promot- 
ing the  objects  for  which  it  is  laboring.  His  genial  presence 
will  be  sadly  missed  by  the  Society  and  by  the  Directors,  and 
words  fail  us  to  express  the  great  value  of  his  services,  and  of 
the  honor  and  dignity  with  which  he  has  filled  the  Presi- 
dent's office. 

May  his  declining  years  be  happy  and  peaceful,  honored  and 
loved  as  he  is  by  all  who  know  him. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

J.  P.  Langley  Bodfish, 

For  the  Directors. 
Jannaiy  8,  I<)OJ. 

When  the  reading  of  the  Report  of  the  Directors  had  been 
concluded,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Willcutt,  seconded  by  Mr.  Mar- 
vin, both  of  whom  made  extended  remarks,  it  was  unanimously 

"  Voted,  That  the  Bostonian  Society  regrets  to  learn  that 
its  worthy  President,  Curtis  Guild,  declines  a  re-nomination  to 
the  Board  of  Directors. 

"  His  constant  and  unremitting  services  as  President  and 
Director,  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  have  been  of  ines- 
timable value,  and  the  Society  cannot  allow  the  opportunity  to 
pass  without  expressing  its  great  appreciation  of  his  labors. 
Hoping  we  may  be  often  cheered  by  his  genial  presence  and 
friendly  hand-clasp,  we  wish  and  pray  for  his  honored  old  age 
every  possible  blessing," 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  LIBRARY. 

The  Committee  on  the  Library  herewith  make  their  Report 
for  the  year  1906. 

During  the  year  there  have  been  added  to  the  Library  of 
the  Society,  by  gift  and  purchase,  fifty-three  volumes  and 
eighty-nine  pamphlets,  and  during  the  same  period  the  sum 
of  $101.25  has  been  expended  from  an  appropriation  of 
$150.00  for  the  purchase  and  binding  of  books. 

Among  the  volumes  placed  on  the  shelves  of  the  Library 
the  following  received  from  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts, through  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  are  worthy  of 
special  mention  :  Histories  of  the  Third  and  Twentieth  Regi- 
ments and  the  Fifth  Battery,  Massachusetts  Volunteers,  in 
the  Civil  War,  and  Vital  Records,  to  1850,  of  the  follow- 
ing cities  and  towns  of  Massachusetts :  Norton,  Royalston, 
Edgartown,  Wenham,  Lynn  (vol.  I),  Dalton,  Douglas,  Phillips- 
ton,  Beverly,  Grafton,  and  Sturbridge.  These  additions  to 
the  Vital  Records  make  a  total  issue  to  date  of  fifty-five 
volumes. 

It  is  in  this  manner  that  the  Commonwealth  is  assisting 
to  place  in  an  enduring  form  the  records  of  her  heroic  sons 
who  participated  in  the  Civil  War,  and  also  the  genealogical 
records  of  those  who  lived  within  her  borders  from  the 
earliest  days  of  her  civic  life  to  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 

Other  notable  additions  to  the  Library  are  Biographies  of 
the  New  England  Historic  Genealogical  Society,  vol.  VI  ; 
The  Beginnings  of  the  Massachusetts  Charitable  Mechanics' 
Association,  1 795-1 808,  an  interesting  contribution  in  most 
attractive  form  to  the  history  of  Boston  a  century  ago,  from 
the  compiler,  Jerome  C.  Hosmer,  a  member  of  the  Society; 
The  Life  of  Patrick  A.  Collins,  from  the  author,  Michael  P. 
Curran ;  and  the  Boston  Record  Commissioners'  Reports, 
volumes  XXXIV  and  XXXV,  from  the  City  Registrar  of 
Boston. 
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A  tabulated  list  giving  the  names  of  the  donors  will  be 
found  on  another  page. 

For  the  Committee, 

James  L.  Whitney,  Albert  A.  Folsom, 

Francis  H.  Brown,  Walter  K.  Watkins, 

Frederick  L.  Gay. 

Charles  F.  Read,  Clerk. 
December  ^l,  igo6. 

REPORT   OF  THE    COMMITTEE   ON    THE   ROOMS. 

The  Committee  on  the  Rooms  present  the  following  Report 
for  the  year  now  closing  :  — 

During  the  past  year  the  Collections  of  the  Society  have 
been  enriched  by  interesting  gifts  and  loans.  By  such  recog- 
nition of  its  work  in  preserving  the  antiquities  of  Boston,, 
the  Society  is  confident  of  a  continuance  of  the  prosperity 
which  has  attended  the  first  quarter  of  a  century  of  its 
existence. 

It  is  fortunate  in  having  added  to  its  treasures  a  portrait  of 
Gen.  George  Washington,  which  might  appropriately  find  a 
place  in  any  historical  collection.  It  is  a  reduced  copy  of  the 
well-known  full-length  portrait  which  was  painted  by  Gilbert 
Charles  Stuart,  and  which  was  given  to  the  town  of  Boston  in 
1806  by  Samuel  Parkman.  That  portrait  was  in  Faneuil  Hall 
until  a  few  years  ago,  when  it  was  placed  in  the  Boston  Museum 
of  Fine  Arts.  The  reduced  copy,  which  has  been  loaned  to 
the  Society  by  a  member,  Mr.  Edward  R.  Warren,  was  painted 
by  Miss  Jane  Stuart,  daughter  of  Gilbert  Stuart,  and  she  was 
also  the  artist  who  made  the  full-sized  copy  which  now  hangs 
in  Faneuil  Hall. 

Another  notable  acquisition  is  a  portrait  of  Samuel  Adams, 
the  "  Father  of  the  Revolution."  This  was  given  to  the  So- 
ciety by  Mr.  Robert  S.  Chase,  the  artist,  who  copied  it  from 
the  original  portrait  by  John  Singleton  Copley,  in  the  Boston 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 
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Mr.  Chase  has  attached  to  the  portrait  the  following  stanza 
written  by  Prof.  William  Roscoe  Thayer,  of  Cambridge.  It 
brings  to  our  mind  the  Granary  Burying-ground,  on  the  city's 
busy  thoroughfare,  and  we  seem  to  hear  the  patriot  who  lies 
buried  there,  speaking  to  the  generations  who  have  come  after 
him  :  — 

You  hurry  by.     What  errands  call? 

Service  to  heart,  or  head,  or  purse  ? 
Shed  you  a  freeman's  boon  on  all, 

Or  shape  a  subtler  tyrant's  curse  ? 
We  number'd  but  a  little  clan 

Beside  your  million-teeming  press. 
Yet  wrought  the  general  good  of  man  — 

Woe  be  your  meed,  if  you  do  less. 

We  have  received  for  our  Collections  as  a  gift  from  Dr. 
Charles  E.  Stevens,  of  this  city,  a  most  interesting  relic  — 
the  cane  of  that  eccentric  Bostonian  of  Revolutionary  days, 
Rev.  Mather  Byles,  the  Loyalist  pastor  of  Hollis  Street  Church. 
It  bears  upon  the  brass  head  the  inscription,  "  M,  Byles,  ex 
dono  D.  Joannis  Fitch,  1733."  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
this  is  the  year  that  he  became  minister  of  the  Society. 

We  may  almost  see  him,  with  cane  in  hand,  standing  before 
his  hall  clock,  now  in  the  Collections  of  the  Society,  to  ascer- 
tain if  it  were  time  to  proceed  to  meeting,  that  he  might  read 
the  prayers  for  the  King  and  royal  family  to  his  unwilling 
congregation. 

The  Committee  have  expended  during  the  year,  from  an 
appropriation  of  ^150.00,  the  sum  of  1^147.35  for  pictures, 
framing,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  rooms. 

For  the  Committee, 

Levi  L.  Willcutt,  Charles  H.  Taylor,  Jr., 

James  F.  Hunnewell,       The  President, 


David  H.  Coolidge,  The  Clerk, 

Francis  H.  Manning, 


>  ex  officiis. 


Charles  F.  Read,  Clerk. 


December  ^l,  igo6. 
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REPORT   OF  THE   COMMITTEE   ON   FINANCE. 

The  Committee  on  Finance  beg  to  report  as  follows  for  the 
year  1 906  :  — 

The  Permanent  Fund  of  the  Society,  which  amounted  to 
$42,888.94  at  the  close  of  the  year  1905,  has  been  increased 
during  the  year  just  closed  by  the  fees  of  twenty-one  Life 
Members  and  accumulated  interest. 

During  the  year  a  large  balance  of  uninvested  funds  and 
the  maturity  of  certain  bonds  made  it  necessary  to  make  re- 
investments, and  the  Committee  purchased  bonds  of  the  value 
of  $6,973.44.  As  a  result  of  these  transactions,  the  invested 
portion  of  the  Permanent  Fund  amounted  on  December  31, 
1906,  to  $43,000.00,  and  there  was  at  the  same  time  an  unin- 
vested balance  of  $641.93,  making  a  grand  total  of  $43,641.93, 
an  increase  from  one  year  previous  of  $752.99. 

A  list  of  the  various  Funds  which  have  been  given  to  sus- 
tain the  Society  and  to  promote  its  objects,  and  which  are  held 
under  the  names  of  various  benefactors,  is  given  on  a  subse- 
quent page. 

For  the  Committee, 

Curtis  Guild,        Levi  L.  Willcutt,        Albert  A.  Folsom. 

Charles  F.  Read,  Clerk. 
December  ^I,  igo6. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLICATIONS. 

The  Committee  on  Publications  present  the  following  as 
their  annual  Report  for  the  year  now  closing : 

Encouraged  by  the  very  gratifying  reception  given  by  our 
membership  to  the  two  volumes  of  "  Publications  of  the  Bos- 
tonian  Society,"  issued  in  previous  years  in  limited  editions, 
they  have,  with  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  brought 
out  a  third  volume  of  the  series,  nearly  the  entire  edition  of 
which  was  subscribed  for  in  advance  of  publication.  The 
first  two  volumes  are  now  entirely  out  of   print.     Like  the 
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and  the  upper  portions  of  its  upper  walls  covered  with  plaster 
or  ''rough-cast,"  made  it  an  object  of  interest  to  strangers, 
especially  those  from  the  younger  cities  of  the  West,  who 
chanced  to  pass  it :  for  it  was  one  of  the  few  buildings  that 
remained  substantially  unaltered  from  the  day  of  its  comple- 
tion until  it  was  finally  demolished.  It  was  built  in  1680,  soon 
after  the  fire  of  1679,  which  in  its  day  was  almost  as  grave  a 
catastrophe  to  the  colonial  town  as  the  great  Boston  Fire  of 
1872  to  the  citizens  of  that  period.  The  roof -peaks  and  in- 
deed the  entire  external  appearance  retained  a  venerable  old- 
world  character  to  the  very  last.  The  timber  used  was  prin- 
cipally oak,  and  where  it  was  kept  dry,  was  perfectly  sound 
and  through  age  had  become  intensely  hard.  Instead  of  the 
small  pebbles  used  at  the  present  day  to  give  a  hard  surface 
to  the  mortar  on  the  outer  walls,  the  builder  used  broken  glass, 
apparently  fragments  of  common  junk  bottles,  which  were 
crushed  into  bits  of  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  the  sharp  corners 
penetrating  the  cement  in  such  a  manner  that  the  lapse  of 
time  had  no  perceptible  effect  upon  them.  In  one  of  the 
gables  the  date  of  building  was  impressed,  and  in  spite  of 
storms  and  the  flight  of  centuries,  the  figures  were  legible  to 
the  last ;  the  surface  of  the  plaster  was  also  somewhat  rudely 
decorated  with  squares,  lozenges,  and  other  more  fanciful 
devices,  drawn  upon  it  when  it  was  first  applied. 

As  will  be  seen  by  the  engraving,  the  structure  was  only 
two  stories  high ;  the  lot  on  which  it  stood  was  small  —  only 
about  thirty-two  feet  long  and  seventeen  wide  —  yet  in  the 
early  days,  tradition  tells  us,  it  served  as  the  residence  of 
two  respectable  families,  and  at  the  same  time  the  front  part 
was  occupied  for  two  shops.  A  hundred  years  ago  Daniel 
Pomroy  had  his  store  here  ;  he  was  succeeded  by  Pomroy  and 
Simpson  ;  later,  John  K.  Simpson,  the  junior  partner,  carried 
on  the  upholstery  business  alone,  but  seems  to  have  retired,  as 
he  served  as  the  President  of  the  Commonwealth  Bank  until 
the  financial  troubles  of  1837  ;  his  son,  John  K.  Simpson,  Jr., 
sold  feathers  here  from  1833  to  1843,  which  probably  gave 
the  building  the  name  it  bore  in  later  years.     From   1844  to 
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185 1  he  had  as  his  partner  W.  B.  Simpson,  whose  name  later 
appears  in  one  or  two  of  the  Directories  as  carrying  on  the 
"  Hat  and  Cap  store,"  on  the  premises.  For  many  years 
a  part  of  the  ground-floor  was  occupied  as  an  "apothecary 
shop." 

In  carrying  out  the  chief  object  of  the  Bostonian  Society  — 
the  study  of  the  history  and  the  preservation  of  the  antiquities 
of  our  city  —  the  Publication  Committee  have  reproduced  from 
year  to  year  portraits  of  prominent  citizens,  engravings  of 
buildings  or  of  interesting  events,  maps,  etc.,  from  contempo- 
rary prints  or  other  authoritative  sources ;  and  to  meet  an  in- 
creasing demand  from  visitors  to  our  rooms,  we  have  placed 
these  reproductions  on  sale  as  souvenirs  of  the  past ;  these 
prints  have  also  been  frequently  sought  by  those  who  are  "  ex- 
tending" works  on  our  local  history.  We  believe  that  the 
latest  addition  to  the  series  will  be  found  of  equal  interest  to 
any  which  have  preceded  it.  A  list  of  those  on  sale  at  the 
Society's  rooms  can  be  obtained  of  the  Clerk. 

It  may  be  proper  to  add  that  a  few  complete  sets  and 
also  separate  issues  of  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  Society  can 
still  be  supplied. 

For  the  Committee, 

Charles  H.  Taylor,  Jr.,  Edward  B.  Reynolds, 

RuFus  G.  F.  Candage,  John  W.  Farwell. 


Charles  F.  Read,  Clerk. 


December  ^l,  igo6. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  NOMINATIONS. 

The  Committee  chosen  to  nominate  Officers  to  serve  the 
Bostonian  Society  for  the  ensuing  year  beg  leave  to  report 
that  they  have  attended  to  the  duty  assigned  them,  and  pro- 
pose the  following  names. 

They  regret  to  announce  to  the  membership  that  Mr. 
Curtis    Guild,   who  has    served    the   Society   as   President   so 
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acceptably  for  twenty-five    years,   has    declined   a    renomina- 
tion. 

For  Clerk  and  Treasurer. 

Charles  F.  Read. 
For  Directors. 


Joshua  P.  Bodfish, 
James  F.  Hunnewell, 
Levi  L.  Willcutt, 
David  H.  Coolidge, 


Albert  A.  Folsom, 
William  T.  R.  Marvin, 
Francis  H.  Manning, 
Charles  H.  Taylor,  Jr., 


John  W.  Farwell, 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Alexander  S.  Porter  (Chairman), 
William  Read, 
Levi  L.  Willcutt,  Jr., 
William  S.  Appleton, 

For  the  Committee. 

It  was  voted  that  the  President's  Address  and  the  Reports 
of  the  several  Committees,  as  presented,  be  printed  in  the 
Annual  Proceedings. 

On  motion,  the  Society  adjourned. 

Charles  F.  Read,   Clerk. 
Boston,  January  8,  I^oy. 
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REMINISCENCES    OF    BOSTON    IN    THE    EARLY 
DAYS   OF  THE   CIVIL  WAR. 

The  following  paper,  written  by  Edward  F.  Reed  for  the 
Society,  was  read  by  the  Clerk,  March  13,  1906  :  — 

At  times  in  a  retrospective  and  reminiscent  mood,  our 
thoughts  revert  through  the  long  vista  of  departed  years,  ap- 
proximating nearly  half  a  century,  to  that  most  critical  period 
in  the  history  of  our  country,  the  secession  of  the  Southern 
States,  and  the  closely  following  exciting,  eventful  and  bloody 
days  of  the  Civil  War. 

How  vividly  even  now  we  recall  the  universal  amazement 
then  manifested  in  Massachusetts  at  the  treasonable  acts  of 
the  Southern  States,  and  the  indignant,  retaliatory,  and  war- 
like spirit  engendered  by  these  occurrences,  freely  and  openly 
expressed  by  the  people  and  the  press,  followed  by  the  stern 
determination  to  inflict  condign  punishment  upon  the  ring- 
leaders of  the  secession  movement,  and  on  all  disloyal  States. 

These  sentiments,  while  particularly  strong  throughout  New 
England,  were  undoubtedly  more  intense  in  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts,  where  the  Mayflower  Pilgrims  first  planted 
the  germs  which  led  to  the  birth  of  this  "great  and  glorious 
Republic,"  and  on  whose  soil  was  "  fired  the  shot  heard  round 
the  world,"  which  ultimately  resulted  in  the  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence of  the  Colonies,  and  freedom  from  the  mother 
country. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  attempt  to  disrupt  and 
destroy  the  Union  was  resented  with  greater  ardor,  intensity 
of  feeling  and  unanimity  in  Massachusetts  than  in  other  loyal 
States,  when  we  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  so  large 
a  proportion  of  her  sons  were  descended  either  from  that 
"band  of  exiles"  whose  "immortal  compact"  of  civil  govern- 
ment gave  birth  to  constitutional  liberty,  or  from  the  pioneers 
of  the  close  succeeding  years  who  followed  in  their  footsteps, 
and  being  in  strict  accord  with  the  tenets,  examples  and  pre- 
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cepts  of  their  honored  predecessors,  became  respected  and 
influential  members  of  the  Colony,  and  last  but  not  least, 
"and  their  name  was  legion,"  the  descendants  of  the  patriots 
of  the  Colonial  Wars,  the  War  of  the  Revolution,  or  the  War 
of  1 812. 

And  these  "noble  sons  of  noble  sires,"  thoroughly  cogni- 
zant, through  family  tradition  and  history,  of  the  persecutions, 
trials  and  sacrifices  of  their  ancestors,  and  having  an  inherent 
as  well  as  an  inherited  love  and  veneration  for  their  native 
land,  the  integrity  of  the  Government  and  unity  of  the  States, 
were  "  made  of  sterner  stuff "  than  to  stand  idly  by  and  peace- 
ably submit  to  the  division  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
consequent  inevitable  disruption  of  the  nation  which  had  cost 
their  fathers  so  much  in  self-sacrifice  and  loss  of  life  to  estab- 
lish. 

Ah !  those  were  indeed  anxious,  turbulent  and  eventful 
days,  —  undoubtedly  the  one  period  of  gravest  import  and 
danger  in  the  history  of  our  country,  —  a  time  which  truly 
"tried  men's  souls;"  and  the  universal  gloom  and  despon- 
dency arising  from  the  feeling  of  uncertainty  as  to  the  ultimate 
result  of  the  impending  internecine  conflict  cast  a  deep  shadow 
over  the  hearts  of  every  loyal  citizen  of  our  beloved  country. 

We  recall  with  great  complacency,  and  with  the  pardonable 
pride  of  one  to  the  manner  born,  the  prompt  and  hearty  res- 
ponse of  the  sons  of  Massachusetts  to  the  pathetic  calls  of  our 
noble,  patriotic  President,  Abraham  Lincoln,  —  promulgated 
by  Massachusetts'  beloved  War  Governor,  John  A.  Andrew, — 
for  State  militia  in  the  exigency,  and  later  on  for  volunteers 
in  the  United  States  service,  to  aid  in  suppressing  the  rebel- 
lion. 

In  stretch  of  memory  and  imaginative  thought,  we  once 
more  seem  living  in  the  atmosphere  of  those  exciting  and 
direful  days,  and  as  in  a  vision  we  see  again  the  restless 
activity  and  commotion  of  the  times,  and  listen  to  the  eloquent 
and  impassioned  oratory  of  citizens  and  statesmen,  whose 
patriotic  utterances,  particularly  when  advocating  the  calls  for 
enlistments,  were  interspersed  with  the  inspiring  martial  music 
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of  the  bands,  which  participated  in  and  lent  added  interest  to 
the  frequent  public  gatherings  of  the  people. 

These  meetings  were  almost  invariably  graced  by  a  large 
attendance  of  ladies,  whose  patriotism  was  fully  equal  to  that 
of  their  fathers,  brothers,  husbands  or  sweethearts.  Subse- 
quently, when  the  strife  had  begun,  and  during  the  long  and 
sombre  years  of  the  continuance  of  the  war,  the  noble  patriot 
dames  of  the  Old  Bay  State  performed  most  important  and 
valuable  service,  for  which  they  received  the  heartfelt  grati- 
tude of  every  soldier  at  the  seat  of  war  from  this  grand  Com- 
monwealth. As  the  fearful  struggle  went  on,  every  city,  town, 
village  and  hamlet  in  the  State  had  its  society  of  ladies,  who 
contributed  their  services  and  means  for  the  benefit  of  the 
troops  at  the  front,  purchasing  linen  which  they  scraped  into 
lint,  and  also  making  bandages  and  providing  other  supplies 
useful  or  essential  for  the  wounded  and  invalids  in  hospital 
and  camp.  Knitting  woolen  stockings  for  the  "  soldier  boys  " 
was  a  favorite  occupation  of  the  women  of  that  period,  both 
at  the  frequent  gatherings  of  these  societies  and  in  spare 
moments  at  their  homes,  and  these  necessary  articles,  made  of 
the  best  wool  that  could  be  obtained,  were  constantly  sent  to 
our  volunteer  soldiery.  To  these  were  added  many  other 
useful  or  appreciable  gifts,  among  which  were  medicines, 
needles  and  thread,  pins,  buttons,  combs,  pens,  pencils,  reading 
matter,  v/riting  paper  and  envelopes, — the  two  latter  at  that 
period  almost  invariably  adorned  with  patriotic  emblems  and 
mottoes  in  appropriate  colors,  and  particularly  by  the  por- 
trayal of  the  stars  and  stripes.  These  remembrances  of  those 
"  at  the  front "  were  frequently  supplemented  by  boxes  or 
parcels  of  confectionery,  cigars,  nuts,  cake,  mince  pies  and 
other  dainties,  showing  the  sympathy  of  the  loved  ones  left 
behind. 

Hundreds  of  noble  women  left  homes,  and  all  they  held 
most  dear,  to  serve  as  nurses  in  the  numerous  hospitals,  where 
they  well  and  faithfully  performed  the  duty  of  caring  for  the 
sick  and  wounded  at  the  expense  of  their  own  health  and  com- 
fort, continually  witnessing  sad,  gruesome  and  pathetic  scenes 
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which  would  seem  utterly  beyond  the  power  of  feminine  en- 
durance ;  yet  they  did  not  falter,  but  bravely  kept  their  posts, 
and  tenderly  nursed  and  spiritually  comforted  the  men  under 
their  care.  It  was  to  them  that  the  invalids,  too  weak  to  sit 
up,  invariably  appealed  to  write  their  letters  to  the  dear  ones 
far  away,  —  and  they  never  asked  in  vain. 

We  have  our  soldiers'  monuments  scattered  throughout  the 
Commonwealth ;  why  not  also  erect  a  suitable  memorial  in 
some  conspicuous  spot  in  the  capital  of  the  State  —  the  city 
of  Boston  —  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  the  noble,  self- 
sacrificing,  patriotic  women  of  Massachusetts,  who  did  so  much 
during  the  Civil  War  for  the  comfort  and  alleviation  of  suffer- 
ing of  our  citizen  soldiery  at  the  front :  —  one  which  would 
fittingly  commemorate  the  devotion  of  that  vast  number  of 
heroic  women,  the  mothers,  wives  and  sweethearts,  who  in 
their  country's  need  yielded  her  their  most  valuable  and  pre- 
cious treasures,  to  battle  for  their  country  and  the  right ; 
bravely  bearing  up  and  bidding  them  "God  speed"  as  they 
marched  away ;  concealing  their  feelings  as  best  they  could, 
and  all  the  while  with  aching,  breaking  hearts.  God  only 
knows  how  many  failed  to  return  again  to  gladden  the  eyes 
and  hearts  of  those  noble  women  after  those  pathetic  partings. 

Blessings  on  the  grand,  patriotic  dames  of  the  Civil  War ; 
we  firmly  believe,  after  careful  inquiry  and  investigation,  that 
nearly  every  intelligent  woman  in  Massachusetts  took  some 
part  in  this  noble  work  during  the  war,  or  freely  contributed 
money,  household  or  hospital  supplies  for  the  comfort  or 
alleviation  of  suffering  of  the  Union  troops. 

Again  in  retrospect  we  see  the  arrival  in  Boston  and  the 
rapid  concentration  and  departure  of  the  State  militia,  the 
first  armed  men  despatched  in  response  to  the  urgent  call  of 
President  Lincoln,  who  were  sent  out  of  the  Commonwealth 
by  Governor  Andrew,  under  his  prerogative,  —  the  law  as  well 
as  the  terms  of  their  enlistment  giving  him  that  authority, 
"upon  request  of  the  President  for  the  defence  of  the  Capital." 

And  those  were  not  unwilling  hearts  and  hands,  but  men 
who  had   been   drilling  night   after  night   in   their  respective 
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armories,  and  preparing  for  such  an  emergency,  fearing  it  to 
be  inevitable ;  for  the  storm-clouds  of  unrest  and  discontent 
in  the  Southern  States,  presaging  civil  war,  had  for  some  time 
been  casting  a  deep  shadow  over  our  fair  land,  and  the  hitherto 
amicable  sisterhood  of  States.  How  promptly  and  well  our 
militia,  who  responded  to  this  and  subsequent  calls,  performed 
their  duty  to  their  State  and  country,  and  afterwards  volun- 
teered almost  to  a  man  for  the  service  of  the  United  States  for 
three  long  years,  during  which  they  invariably  fought  valiantly 
and  well,  history  attests. 

The  Government  at  Washington  was  quickly  forced  to  the 
stern  realization  that  the  rebellion  was  rapidly  assuming  such 
great  proportions  that  its  suppression  would  require  a  large, 
permanent  and  aggressive  army,  composed  of  men  enlisted  for 
specific  periods  of  time,  and  wholly  under  the  direction  and 
control  of  the  President  and  Congress.  The  militia  of  the 
loyal  States,  who  were  merely  on  temporary  duty  in  the  emer- 
gency, could  not  be  held  for  a  long  period,  because  they  were 
not  in  the  enlisted  service  of  the  United  States,  but  only  of 
the  respective  States  from  which  they  came.  President  Lin- 
coln therefore  issued  a  call  for  volunteers,  which  was  promptly 
responded  to  by  eager,  patriotic  men.  Later  on,  other  calls 
were  made,  as  the  exigencies  of  war  demanded,  all  of  which, 
so  far  as  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  was  concerned, 
were  promptly  met  and  filled,  and  more  than  the  State  quota 
called  for  was  in  each  instance  quickly  obtained.  We  remem- 
ber the  rush  to  arms  in  answer  to  the  summons,  when  the  very 
flower  of  the  sons  of  Massachusetts  hastened  to  respond  to 
the  call  of  their  country  in  her  hour  of  peril,  thronging  the 
various  recruiting  headquarters,  leaving  their  homes,  their 
families,  their  business,  the  farm,  college  or  school,  to  offer 
their  service,  and  if  need  be,  their  lives,  in  defence  of  the  land 
they  loved  so  well.  How  quickly  they  filled  the  ranks  of  every 
regiment  and  military  organization  authorized  by  the  Governor  ! 
The  volunteers  obtained  during  the  first  stage  of  the  conflict 
were  hurried  to  the  seat  of  war  immediately,  or  closely  follow- 
ing their  enlistment,  for  the  exigency  demanded  men  at  once, 


but  those  who  responded  to  later  calls  were  sent  into   camps 
and  thoroughly  drilled  before  departing  for  the  South. 

After  these  men  enlisted,  and  before  they  were  accepted 
and  sworn  into  the  service,  each  recruit  was  obliged  to  submit 
to,  and  successfully  pass,  a  thorough  physical  examination  by 
a  surgeon  duly  commissioned  for  that  purpose.  During  the 
early  stages  of  the  war  many  were  rejected  for  insujfficient 
reasons,  a  large  proportion  because  of  the  mistaken  opinion  of 
the  examining  surgeons  that  the  particular  recruit  would  prove 
unable  to  endure  the  hardships  of  military  duty,  either  from 
extreme  youth  or  supposed  lack  of  robust  health. 

A  little  later,  however,  when  the  Government  had  come  to 
realize  the  stupendous  magnitude  of  the  rebellion,  and  the 
regiments  and  other  organizations  at  the  front  had  been  seri- 
ously depleted  through  battle  and  disease,  more  men  were 
imperatively  required  to  recruit  the  broken  ranks,  and  greatly 
to  increase  the  Union  army  by  the  formation  of  new  organiza- 
tions, a  very  large  proportion  of  those  who  had  been  previously 
rejected  were  accepted  with  alacrity  and  thankfulness,  in  the 
dire  need,  and  mustered  into  service. 

It  is  a  well-authenticated  fact  that,  on  the  long  and  severe 
marches  of  the  Civil  War,  it  was  frequently  the  case  that  large, 
robust  men,  brought  up  to  mechanical  work,  general  labor,  or 
on  the  farm,  were  among  the  first  to  succumb  and  drop  out  of 
the  ranks ;  while  pale-faced  youths,  apparently  lacking  in  general 
good  health  and  vigor  when  enlisted,  having  left  clerkships, 
college  or  school  for  military  duty,  withstood  with  perfect  suc- 
cess the  weariness  and  privations  of  the  expeditions,  and  fought 
as  valiantly  and  as  well  as  their  more  robust  comrades,  who  at 
the  outset  were  expected  to  far  excel  them  in  enduring  the 
hardships  and  performing  the  arduous  service  which  they  were 
called  to  do. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  war,  that  venerable  historic 
edifice  the  Old  South  Meeting  House,  in  Boston,  was  thrown 
open  and  used  as  a  recruiting  station  for  volunteers,  and  also 
as  a  rendezvous  for  the  surgical  examination  of  enlisted  men, — 
a  fact  not  now  generally  known.     It  was  in  this  building  that 
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the  writer  successfully  passed  the  critical  examination  of  the 
duly  commissioned  surgeon,  and  he  rarely  sees  this  sacred 
relic  of  the  past  without  calling  to  mind  that  event. 

On  that  momentous  occasion,  standing  in  the  august  pres- 
ence of  the  surgeon,  with  clothing  almost  entirely  removed, 
he  was  subjected  to  a  most  rigid  and  thorough  examination, — 
his  heart  and  lungs  tested,  his  teeth  as  to  soundness,  ears  as 
to  hearing,  eyes  as  to  sight,  etc. ;  this  was  followed  by  numer- 
ous prescribed  interrogatories,  among  which  each  recruit  was 
asked  if  he  was  in  the  habit  of  drinking,  and  "if  he  had  ever 
had  the  horrors."  As  the  writer  had  then  only  just  arrived  at 
the  age  of  nineteen  years,  and  had  never  drank  a  glass  of 
intoxicating  liquor,  the  latter  question  appeared  to  him  at  the 
time  as  one  entirely  unnecessary  and  uncalled  for  :  all  of  the 
required  facts  were,  however,  carefully  ascertained  and  filled 
into  the  blank  form  provided  by  the  Government,  and  as  the 
examination  proved  satisfactory  to  the  surgeon,  it  was  equiva- 
lent to  an  acceptance,  and  the  certificate  from  that  officer  that 
the  tests  had  been  successfully  passed,  was  received  with  much 
satisfaction 

The  aforesaid  surgeon's  certificate  is  still  carefully  preserved, 
and  also  an  old  furlough,  both  of  which  are  highly  prized  as 
souvenirs  of  those  long-departed  years.  The  certificate  states 
that  the  "examination  was  made  in  the  Old  South  Church  by 
Chas.  D.  Romans,  M.  D.,  Inspecting  Surgeon,  authorized  to 
examine  recruits  by  the  Surgeon  General  of  Massachusetts," 
and  is  dated  Sept.  9,  1862;  "rendezvous,  the  Old  South 
Church." 

As  this  historic  relic  of  Revolutionary  days  has  upon  its 
tower  a  mural  tablet,  setting  forth  the  fact  that  it  was  once 
desecrated  by  British  troops,  it  would  seem  not  only  appro- 
priate but  eminently  proper  that  another  tablet,  suitably  in- 
scribed, should  be  placed  in  some  conspicuous  position  on  the 
building,  giving  the  information  that  the  church  was  thrown 
open  during  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  and  used  for  such 
patriotic  and  important  purposes.  It  would  seem  that  these 
facts  should  be  made  known  to  present  and  future  generations 
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of  our  citizens,  and  to  strangers  who  pass  by.  This  should  be 
done  by  the  city  of  Boston  or  the  Commonwealth,  in  grateful 
recognition  of  the  patriotic  service  thus  rendered  by  the  Old 
South  Society  at  that  eventful  and  important  period  of  our 
country's  history,  as  well  as  to  commemorate  the  event. 

The  recruits  obtained  subsequent  to  the  emergency  calls, 
and  who  had  successfully  passed  the  surgeon's  examination, 
reported  immediately  to  the  captain  or  commanding  officer  of 
the  company  or  organization  in  which  they  had  enrolled  their 
names,  —  usually  at  some  military  camp  near  by, —  where  they 
were  duly  sworn  into  the  service  for  the  specified  term  of  their 
enlistment,  after  which  they  were  armed  and  equipped  for 
military  duty. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  war  volunteers  were  allowed  to 
furnish  their  own  uniforms,  under-clothing  and  foot-wear,  and 
many  of  the  men  availed  themselves  of  this  privilege  ;  they 
were  thus  enabled  to  secure  a  far  better  quality  of  goods  than 
the  Government  supplied,  and,  as  the  former  were  usually  made 
to  order,  a  perfect  fit.  The  low,  coarse  and  unshapely  brogans 
furnished  by  the  War  Department  were  particularly  offensive 
to  the  artistic  tastes  of  the  men,  and  consequently  they  usually 
procured  custom-made  high-laced  boots,  or  the  old  style  leg- 
boots  ;  but  the  first  long  march  after  reaching  the  seat  of  war 
demonstrated  at  least  the  comfort  and  utility  of  the  "army 
brogan  "  over  other  foot-wear  for  that  service. 

As  it  was  the  duty  of  each  Commissary  to  carry  in  stock, 
or  procure  from  the  Commissary  Department,  the  necessary 
outfits  —  or  any  portion  thereof  —  allowed  by  the  Government 
for  its  soldiers,  it  was  provided  that  articles  not  drawn  by 
them,  but  to  which  they  were  entitled,  should  be  credited  in 
money  value  at  the  actual  cost  of  the  same,  said  sums  to  be 
added  to  their  pay,  which  in  the  case  of  privates  was  thirteen 
dollars  per  month  and  rations. 

The  following  articles  comprised  the  required  outfit  of  each 
man  :  an  overcoat  and  cape  of  light  blue,  —  but  some  of  the 
early  Massachusetts  regiments  had  black,  and  some  of  the 
Pennsylvania  regiments  gray  or  butternut  cloth,  very  similar  in 
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color  to  those  worn  by  the  Confederate  army ;  in  one  battle 
this  fact  came  very  near  causing  the  writer's  regiment  to  fire 
on  Pennsylvania  troops,  under  the  misapprehension  that  they 
were  Confederates.  Light  blue  was  the  United  States  army 
regulation  color,  and  all  Federal  States  should  have  been  pro- 
hibited from  fitting  out  their  troops  with  any  other ;  for  in 
battles  it  was  very  important  to  be  able  to  distinguish  our  men 
from  those  of  the  enemy.  The  dress  coat  was  of  dark  blue^ 
single-breasted,  with  narrow,  stand-up  collar,  and  the  army 
blouse  for  common  wear  and  fatigue  duty,  of  the  same  color  ; 
both  were  trimmed  with  the  usual  United  States  army  regula- 
tion brass  buttons,  on  each  of  which  was  embossed  an  Ameri- 
can eagle ;  trousers  were  of  light  blue ;  the  shoes  were  the 
army  brogans  already  mentioned  ;  stockings  of  wool  and  under- 
clothing were  included,  and  white  cotton  gloves  for  guard  duty, 
dress  parade,  reviews,  and  other  similar  occasions ;  a  dark  blue 
cloth  cap,  with  patent-leather  visor,  and  a  strap  of  the  same 
material, —  the  latter,  when  not  in  use  under  the  chin,  in  place 
over  the  visor,  and  having  at  each  end  a  small  United  States 
regulation  brass  button ;  on  top  of  the  cap  was  a  metallic 
letter  indicating  the  company,  and  numbers  showing  the  regi- 
ment of  the  wearer,  were  included  in  the  uniform.  The  United 
States  regulation  hat,  not  being  obtainable  elsewhere,  was 
necessarily  drawn  from  the  Commissary.  This  was  of  black 
felt,  the  crown  being  usually  dented  in  from  front  to  back,  the 
wide  brim  caught  up  on  the  left  side,  and  secured  there  by  a 
large,  embossed  brass  eagle  for  ornament,  and  on  the  front  was 
the  usual  metallic  letter  and  number  indicating  the  company 
and  regiment.  Around  the  crown  of  the  hat,  in  place  of  the 
usual  wide  ribbon  band  worn  by  civilians,  was  a  large  three- 
strand  silk  and  wool  cord,  the  strands  being  of  different  colors, 
on  the  ends  of  which,  lying  on  the  brim  and  hanging  partially 
over  it,  were  two  silk  tassels  ;  in  combination  with  the  gorgeous 
brass  eagle  and  looped-up  side,  they  gave  it  a  decidedly  jaunty 
and  picturesque  effect. 

Each  recruit  was  armed  with  a  musket  and  bayonet ;  most 
of  these  were  manufactured  at  the  United  States  Armory  in 
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of  the  Massachusetts  regiments  were  equipped  with  "  Enfield 
muskets,"  of  English  make,  much  heavier  and  more  wearisome 
to  carry  in  drill  and  on  long  marches.  Attached  to  the  under 
side  of  these  muskets  was  a  wide  leather  strap,  so  arranged  as 
to  be  drawn  out  and  used  to  sling  the  gun  over  the  shoulder, 
for  ease  in  carrying  on  the  march.  To  this  was  added  a  black 
leather  belt,  having  in  front  of  the  wearer  a  large,  solid  brass 
piece  used  as  a  buckle,  on  which  appeared  the  letters  U.  S.  in 
relief,  a  leather  bayonet -scabbard  with  brass-tipped  end,  and  a 
leather  cap-box,  for  holding  percussion  caps.  Another  wide, 
black  leather  strap  made  to  pass  over  the  right  shoulder,  on 
which,  about  over  the  heart  of  the  wearer,  was  affixed  as  an 
ornament  a  large  brass  disc  with  an  eagle  in  relief,  was  used 
to  sustain  the  black  leather  cartridge  box,  on  the  flap  of  which, 
in  the  centre,  was  another  oval  plate  identical  with  that  of  the 
buckle,  and  bearing  the  letters  U.  S. 

In  addition  to  the  equipments  above  named,  each  man  re- 
ceived a  haversack  of  water-proof  material,  a  knapsack  of 
black  enamelled  cloth,  a  tin,  cloth-covered  canteen  with  a  strap 
to  pass  over  the  shoulder,  a  tin  dipper,  tin  plates,  knife,  fork 
and  spoons,  also  two  woolen  blankets,  and  one  of  rubber.  The 
weight  of  the  arms,  equipments,  including  blankets,  rations,, 
etc.,  which  had  to  be  carried  by  volunteers  when  on  the  march 
on  expeditions  against  the  enemy,  was  upwards  of  forty  pounds. 

As  most  of  the  volunteers  were  entirely  unacquainted  with 
military  discipline  and  duty,  it  was  necessary  of  course  that 
they  be  instructed  in  the  duties  pertaining  to  the  service,  and 
thoroughly  drilled  in  company,  battalion  or  regimental  move- 
ments, preparatory  to  being  sent  to  the  seat  of  war. 

Our  volunteer  citizen  soldiery  were  known  by  the  honored 
title  of  "  Massachusetts  Volunteer  Militia,"  both  in  the  State 
and  National  service,  and  in  this  appellation  they  took  great 
pride,  in  contradistinction  to  the  military  organizations  from 
other  States,  which  were  obtained  by  conscription. 

At  first  it  was  supposed  that  the  combined  militia  of  the 
loyal  States  would  be  sufficient  to  suppress  the  rebellioii,  but 
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evident  that  a  large,  permanent  and  aggressive  army  would  be 
required.  The  President  therefore  issued  a  call  for  volunteers 
—  afterwards  supplemented  by  several  other  calls  —  to  serve 
for  definite  periods  in  the  National  service. 

At  the  first  call  of  the  President  for  volunteers,  the  militia 
of  Massachusetts  then  at  the  front  enlisted  very  generally,  and 
their  numbers  were  largely  augmented  by  the  eager  and  hearty 
response  of  new  recruits.  From  the  volunteers  thus  obtained, 
some  entered  the  regular  army  service  direct ;  others  joined 
companies  of  cavalry,  or  battalions  of  heavy  or  hght  artillery ; 
but  by  far  the  larger  portion  were  formed  into  regiments  of 
infantry,  under  the  direction  of  Governor  Andrew,  and  gen- 
erally officered  by  men  appointed  by  him.  Later  on,  other 
organizations  were  recruited  and  called  into  the  volunteer  ser- 
vice of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  and  sent  into 
camps.  These  companies  elected  their  own  commissioned 
officers  by  ballot,  and  these  were  subsequently  duly  commis- 
sioned by  the  Governor.  That  portion  of  the  M.  V.  M.  after- 
wards known  as  "nine  months'  men"  came  under  the  latter 
head,  as  after  organization  and  entering  the  State  service  they 
re-enlisted  in  a  body  in  the  Union  army  for  that  period,  but 
still  continued  to  be  a  part  of  the  militia  of  the  Common- 
wealth, so  that  upon  their  discharge  from  the  Federal  army 
they  were  still  in  the  service  of  the  State,  and  liable  for  fur- 
ther military  duty.  Two  of  these  regiments,  the  Forty-fourth 
and  the  Forty-fifth  M.  V.  M.,  after  their  discharge  from  the 
United  States  service,  were  with  other  organizations  called  out 
by  Governor  Andrew,  July  14th,  1863,  as  State  militia,  to 
quell  the  draft  riot  of  the  rebel  sympathizers  of  Boston  and 
vicinity,  augmented,  it  was  supposed,  by  "  roughs  "  from  New 
York.  A  full  account  of  those  troubles  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  were  summarily  suppressed  is  given  in  the  report 
of  the  Adjutant  General  of  Massachusetts  for  1863. 

The  writer  was  a  member  of  the  Forty-fifth  Regiment,  which 
was  quartered  for  the  time  in  Faneuil  Hall.  Mattresses  were 
placed  on  the  floor  under  the  galleries,  and  in  other  places,  for 
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members  when  off  duty,  and  meals  were  furnished  by  Smith, 
at  that  time  the  leading  caterer  of  Boston. 

During  this  period  the  writer,  who  had  served  most  of  the 
time  at  the  seat  of  war  in  the  artillery,  was  with  three  others 
placed  in  charge  of  two  brass  howitzers  loaded  with  grape-shot : 
one  pointed  up  Merchants'  Row  towards  State  Street,  and  the 
other  up  Faneuil  Hall  Square  towards  Dock  Square,  both 
pieces  being  located  on  the  southerly  side  of  Faneuil  Hall  at 
the  junction  of  the  two  streets.  The  latter  commanded  the 
approach  from  Dock  Square,  and  protected  from  the  mob  the 
establishment  of  William  Read  &  Son,  in  whose  store  close 
by  was  the  largest  stock  of  guns,  ammunition  and  similar 
supplies  in  Boston.  The  rioters  had  previously  attempted  to 
force  an  entrance  there  in  order  to  obtain  weapons.  These 
pieces  commanded  the  situation  completely,  and  the  mob  wisely 
made  no  further  demonstration  in  that  neighborhood. 

How  clearly  we  recall  all  the  prominent  features  of  old 
Camp  Meigs,  the  Readville  Camp  ground  of  the  Civil  War, 
its  barracks  and  other  buildings,  its  snow-white  tents,  the  com- 
pany cook-houses  (ten  to  each  regiment),  the  falling-in  for 
rations,  the  novel  experience  of  military  duty,  guard-mounting, 
drill,  dress  parade,  religious  services,  the  bugle  calls  of  the 
batteries  and  cavalry  there  encamped,  and  particularly  reveille, 
and  "taps,"  sounded  by  our  drummer  boy,  which  was  not  at 
all  to  the  liking  of  the  men ;  and  finally  the  sutlers'  establish- 
ments, which,  being  invariably  stocked  with  tempting  goods 
and  delicacies,  received  from  the  boys  —  who  had  not  then  got 
accustomed  or  reconciled  to  army  rations  —  a  liberal  patron- 
age, much  to  the  delectation  and  profit  of  the  dealers. 

How  well  we  remember  first  assembling  at  the  camp  ground 
and  the  assignment  to  the  new  barracks,  in  which  each  com- 
pany had  a  building  to  itself,  which  was  retained  until  the 
embarkation  of  the  regiment  on  the  steamer  Mississippi  for 
the  South. 

Over  the  main  entrance  of  several  of  these  buildings,  the 
gable  end  of  which  faced  the  parade  ground,  the  boys  placed, 
in  a  spirit  of  fun,  a  sign  bearing  some  name  which  was  ludi- 
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crously  inappropriate  for  the  rough  barracks.  We  recall  "The 
Astor  House,"  "Hotel  Pelham,"  a  well-known  Boston  hostelry, 
and  "  Hotel  de  Rich,"  named  for  the  Captain  of  Company  I, 
its  occupant.  Some  of  the  cook-houses  also  received  names 
often  if  not  generally  grotesque.  This  custom  prevailed  in 
other  regiments  there  encamped. 

From  the  main  entrance  of  each  of  the  barrack  buildings 
a  wide  aisle  extended  the  whole  length  of  the  structure  to  the 
rear  door,  on  each  side  of  which  were  the  two-story  bunks, 
wide  enough  to  accommodate  two  men  in  each.  These  were 
frequently  tastefully  and  often  artistically  decorated ;  some 
were  festooned  with  evergreen  from  the  woods  near  by,  and 
hung  with  wreaths  of  the  same  material,  while  others  were 
gorgeously  adorned  with  flags  and  bunting,  inscriptions  and 
mottoes,  as  well  as  the  names  of  the  occupants. 

Camp  Meigs  was  a  busy  and  populous  place,  where  thousands 
of  troops  were  encamped  and  drilled  and  instructed  in  the 
details  of  military  service  ;  vast  crowds  of  people  came  daily 
to  Readville  from  all  parts  of  the  Commonwealth,  but  prin- 
cipally from  Boston  and  its  suburbs,  to  visit  relatives  and 
friends  among  the  volunteers,  and  witness  the  drills  and  dress 
parades  of  the  various  regiments,  especially  on  Sundays.  The 
evening  parades  were  very  attractive,  and  the  holiday  appear- 
ance of  the  troops,  the  inspiring  music  of  the  regimental 
bands,  the  long  lines  of  white-gloved  troops  at  "parade  rest," 
and  other  features,  will  never  be  forgotten  by  those  who  wit- 
nessed them. 

Where  is  now  located  the  diminutive  park  at  Readville 
on  which  cannon  have  been  placed  and  a  flag-staff  erected, 
formerly  stood  the  sutler's  establishment  of  the  Forty-fifth 
regiment ;  and  near  it  were  the  barrack  buildings  of  its  ten 
companies,  already  mentioned.  It  was  known  as  the  "  Cadet 
Regiment,"  from  the  fact  that  its  inception  and  successful 
formation  was  brought  about  through  the  efforts  of  certain 
members  of  that  ancient  and  widely  known  military  organiza- 
tion in  which  Boston  takes  so  much  pride,  —  the  "  Indepen- 
dent   Company  of  Cadets,"  (as  it  was  then    called,  now  the 
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"First  Corps  of  Cadets,")  Boston,  and  from  the  further  fact 
that  the  regiment  was  officered  and  partly  recruited  from  the 
ranks  of  that  corps. 

The  latter  organization  now  has  in  its  possession,  hanging  in 
the  drill  hall  of  its  magnificent  armory  building  on  Columbus 
Avenue,  Boston,  the  silk  standard  which  was  presented  by  the 
ladies  of  Massachusetts  to  the  Forty-fifth  (Cadet)  regiment, 
just  previous  to  their  departure  for  the  seat  of  war,  on  which 
with  other  appropriate  inscriptions,  is  the  motto,  '*  god  speed 
THE  RIGHT."  This  flag,  which  is  highly  esteemed  by  the 
Cadets  as  a  memento  of  the  war,  together  with  the  bass 
drum  of  the  regimental  Band,  and  a  fine  oil  portrait  by  the 
noted  artist,  Darius  Cobb,  himself  a  veteran  of  the  Civil  War, 
of  the  color-bearer  of  the  regiment,  Sergeant  Parkman,  who 
was  instantly  killed  by  a  shell  while  holding  the  colors  at  the 
battle  of  Whitehall,  North  Carolina,  can  be  seen  at  their 
armory.  Many  other  interesting  war  relics  are  also  preserved 
in  the  part  assigned  to  the  use  of  the  Loyal  Legion,  shot,  shell, 
rifle  balls,  etc.,  from  battle  fields,  with  several  sections  of  trunks 
of  trees  literally  plugged  full  of  bullets  and  other  missiles. 

The  colors  carried  during  the  war  service  of  this  regiment 
— the  white  flag  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  on  which  were 
blazoned  the  arms  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  the  United 
States  flag  on  which  the  battles  in  which  it  was  engaged 
were  inscribed  by  order  of  Major-General  John  G.  Foster, 
have  passed  into  the  custody  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  are 
preserved  in  the  beautiful  "  Hall  of  the  Flags  "  in  the  State- 
house,  together  with  those  of  other  Massachusetts  organiza- 
tions engaged  in  the  Civil  War. 

We  trust  it  may  not  be  considered  irrelevant  to  mention 
here  that  the  commanding  officer  of  the  Cadet  regiment  was 
Colonel  Charles  R.  Codman,  a  gentleman  of  rare  humanity, 
who  studied  the  interests,  well-being,  and  comfort  of  his  men 
in  camp,  on  the  march,  or  on  the  field  of  battle.  In  the  latter, 
he  was  always  at  the  front  with  his  men.  Colonel  Codman 
proved  to  be  one  of  the  ablest  and  bravest  officers  that  ever 
left  the  Old  Bay  State.     The  Lieutenant-Colonel,  Oliver  W. 
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Peabody  (now  deceased),  formerly  of  the  well  known  banking 
house  of  Kidder,  Peabody  &  Co.,  Boston,  was  also  a  gentleman 
of  the  same  high  type  of  character  and  military  ability,  and 
like  the  Colonel,  was  universally  respected  and  beloved  by  all 
who  had  the  honor  of  serving  under  him.  And  last  but  not 
least  we  desire  to  pay  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  spiritual 
adviser  and  comforter  of  the  regiment,  the  Rev.  Andrew  L. 
Stone,  D.  D.  (long  since  deceased),  who  left  the  pastorate  of 
Park  Street  Church,  Boston,  to  become  our  beloved  Chaplain. 

The  farewell  of  the  men  about  to  leave  their  families  and 
friends  was  always  pathetic,  and  in  the  course  of  events  often 
proved  to  be  the  final  one ;  for  some  were  to  fall  in  battle- 
strife  on  hard-fought  bloody  fields,  to  die  of  wounds,  or  disease, 
and  find  their  last  resting  place  in  unknown  graves  in  national 
cemeteries,  or  on  the  spot  where  they  fell, 

"  Under  the  sod  and  the  dew 
Waiting  the  judgment  day." 


NOTES  ON  THE  OLD  FEATHER  STORE. 

(see   frontispiece.) 

As  this  ancient  building,  called  by  our  citizens  a  hundred 
years  ago  the  "  Cocked  Hat "  from  its  gabled  roof,  was  for 
nearly  two  centuries  a  Boston  "landmark,"  and  in  the  latter 
days  of  its  existence  one  of  the  most  unique  among  the  "  an- 
tiquities "  of  our  city,  the  memories  and  history  of  which  the 
Bostonian  Society  was  formed  to  preserve,  some  additional 
notes  beside  those  given  in  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on 
Publications  (printed  on  a  preceding  page),  will  be  of  interest 
to  our  membership,  more  especially  as  this  immediate  locality 
is  full  of  historic  associations. 

Its  front  was  on  Faneuil  Hall  Square,  its  northerly  side  on 
Ann,  now  North  Street,  and  its  southerly  side  on  that  part  of 
the  Square  which  extends  to  North  Market  Street.    The  other 
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buildings  to  the  right  faced  the  north  side  of  Faneuil  Hall.  The 
sketch  from  which  the  painting  reproduced  in  our  print  was 
made  must  have  been  taken  about  182 1,  as  shown  by  the  signs 
which  the  buildings  bear.  At  that  time  the  northern  half  of 
the  Old  Feather  Store  was  occupied  by  Mr.  Simpson,  as  stated 
in  the  Report.  The  southern  half  was  occupied  as  a  drug- 
store by  Thomas  Hollis,  who  in  182 1  founded  the  well-known 
firm  which  under  the  name  of  Thomas  Hollis  Co.,  still  carries 
on  that  business. 

The  shed  at  the  right  corner  of  the  picture  was  the  succes- 
sor of  the  stalls  authorized  in  1783,  for  "Pedlers  and  other 
Incumbrances  "  (see  Record  Commissioners'  Report,  xxv  :  p. 
230),  and  was  removed  about  1825,  when  the  improvements 
consequent  on  the  erection  of  Quincy  Market  were  completed 
and  the  old  "Town  Dock"  in  front  of  Faneuil  Hall  was  filled 
up  and  built  upon.  Just  above  the  roof  of  the  shed  are  seen 
the  upper  windows  of  the  old  "  Elephant  Tavern,"  which  abut- 
ted on  Bendall's  Lane,  which  then  as  now  extended  through 
to  Ann  (now  North)  Street,  separating  the  tavern  from  the 
building  on  the  west.  The  latter  structure  was  owned  in  1795 
by  Bradstreet  Story,  a  Boston  merchant,  who  in  that  year  fit- 
ted up  the  upper  floor  as  "Columbian  Hall,"  where  Columbian 
Lodge  of  Masons  held  its  meetings  for  a  few  years.  The  next 
building  to  the  left  was  the  property  of  Amasa  Stetson  and 
Rufus  Thayer,  in  the  upper  portion  of  which  Philip  Wood 
had  a  famous  Museum  in  1806.  This  building,  originally  five 
stories  in  height,  was  remodelled  in  1 807 ;  the  two  upper 
floors  thrown  into  one,  and  a  handsome  room  constructed, 
known  as  "Masons'  Hall,"  which  was  occupied  by  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  Masons,  Columbian  and  Mount  Lebanon  Lodges, 
until  the  completion  of  the  apartments  in  the  Exchange  Cof- 
fee House,  in  181 7;  the  third  floor  was  called  "Social  Hall," 
and  used  for  banquets  by  the  Lodges.  The  location  of  the 
large  hall  is  easily  distinguished  by  the  arched  windows ;  sim- 
ilar windows  remained  on  the  North  Street  front  until  the  two 
buildings  were  demolished  in  1895.  The  entrance  to  these 
halls  and  the  Museum  was  on  North  Street,  and  that  side  of 
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the  structure,  then  known  as  the  "Blue  Building,"  was  coated 
with  "  rough-cast,"  like  the  upper  part  of  the  Old  Feather 
Store.  Woods  and  the  Freemasons  were  at  one  time  joint 
tenants  of  a  part  of  this  building.  The  site  of  these  two 
buildings  is  now  covered  by  a  handsome  block  of  stores. 

The  three-story  structure  on  the  right  and  rear  of  the 
Feather  Store  was  occupied  by  grocers  for  many  years.  At 
the  time  the  sketch  was  made  the  name  of  Calvin  Bruce  ap- 
peared on  the  sign  above  the  door.  He  was  a  dealer  in  West 
India  Goods,  and  was  here  as  early  as  1816  ;  the  Directory  of 
that  year  has  his  address  as  No.  3  Ann  Street,  the  other  end 
of  the  building.  He  had  removed  to  India  Street  in  1822; 
comparing  this  date  with  that  of  Thomas  Hollis's  entrance 
into  business  life  in  Boston  fixes  the  date  of  our  picture  as 
1 82 1  very  closely.  In  later  years  Martin  L.  Hall  occupied 
these  premises. 

The  store  at  the  left  of  the  "  Cocked  Hat "  is  on  the  corner 
of  Union  and  North  Streets  and  still  standing,  though  another 
story  has  been  added  and  some  other  changes  have  been  made. 

The  artist  who  painted  this  characteristic  bit  of  "  Old  Bos- 
ton "  was  Taylor  Buzzell. 
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TWENTY-FIFTH   ANNIVERSARY. 

DECEMBER    4,   1906. 
ADDRESS    BY   EDWIN    D.    MEAD. 

"  Boston  State  House  is  the  hub  of  the  solar  system.  You 
couldn't  pry  that  out  of  a  Boston  man  if  you  had  the  tire  of 
all  creation  straightened  out  for  a  crowbar."  None  of  the  say- 
ings of  the  Seven  Wise  Men  of  Boston  is  so  impressive  nor,  in 
Boston,  so  popular  as  this  utterance  of  the  "jaunty-looking 
person,"  reported  by  the  Autocrat.  The  admiring  outside 
world  has  gradually  expanded  the  claim,  and  made  Boston 
"the  hub  of  the  universe";  but  the  modesty  of  the  most 
bigoted  Bostonian  is  such  as  commands  contentment  with  the 
limits  of  the  solar  system.  He  is  grateful  to  each  politician 
from  the  prairies  or  the  sierras  who  graces  our  Home  Market 
Club  dinners,  and  to  each  visiting  Englishman,  who  assures  him 
that  his  city  is  **  the  Athens  of  America  " ;  and  to  the  presi- 
dent of  our  Historical  Society,  who  can  view  our  history  in  the 
light  which  enables  him  to  say  that  "  the  founding  of  Boston 
was  fraught  with  consequences  hardly  less  important  than  those 
which  resulted  from  the  founding  of  Rome."  Remembering 
New  York's  700,000  Children  of  Israel  as  against  his  own 
meagre  60,000,  he  waives  his  claim  for  Boston  as  the  New 
Jerusalem ;  but  he  does  it  with  reluctance  and  regret. 

The  true  Bostonian,  in  a  word,  loves  Boston,  is  proud  of 
Boston,  and  believes  it  is  the  best  place  in  the  world ;  as  he 
respects  the  child  of  Springfield  or  Seattle  or  London  or  Leip- 
zig or  Geneva  who  believes  —  even  if  on  less  indefectible 
grounds  —  that  his  town  is  the  best  in  the  world.  This  is 
"provincialism."  But  has  not  our  own  Professor  Royce  suc- 
cessfully argued  through  a  page  of  the  Transcript  that  upright, 
downright  provincialism  is  a  good  thing,  and  that  we  are  in 
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danger  without  it  ?  For  my  own  part,  I  always  feel  that  the 
man  who  is  indigenous  and  zealous  in  the  narrow  circle  is  like- 
liest to  be  sturdy  and  reliable  in  the  broad  one.  The  great 
international  men  have  usually  been  the  great  patriots.  Dante 
with  his  dream  of  the  universal  empire  and  Mazzini  with  hu- 
manity on  his  brain  were  intensest  of  Italians.  What  Ger- 
mans more  German  than  Lessing  and  Herder ;  what  French- 
man more  French  than  Victor  Hugo  ;  what  Englishmen  more 
English  than  Richard  Cobden  and  Tennyson  with  his  song  of 
"the  parliament  of  man";  what  Americans  more  patriotic 
than  Charles  Sumner  and  Edward  Everett  Hale  ? 

Our  Boston  "grand  old  man  "  was  also  Boston  boy.  There 
is  no  other  to  whom  Boston  Common  says  so  much,  no  other 
who  to-day  so  thoroughly  incarnates  the  Boston  spirit.  There 
is  no  other  whom  Boston  boys  and  girls  will  crowd  this  Old 
South  Meeting  House  in  such  great  throngs  to  hear.  But  is 
he  less  a  Massachusetts  man .?  Berkshire  and  Barnstable  shall 
answer.  Does  his  consuming  love  for  Massachusetts  and  New 
England  make  him  a  worse  American  ?  His  "  Man  without  a 
Country"  is  our  patriotic  classic.  Does  his  proud  and  aggres- 
sive Americanism  make  him  the  poorer  citizen  of  the  world  ? 
Those  who  during  these  dozen  years  have  been  present  at  the 
Mohonk  Arbitration  Conferences  will  witness  that  his  speeches 
there  have  been  the  most  prophetic  and  most  dynamic ;  and 
to-day,  at  fourscore  and  four,  he  puts  all  younger  men  to 
shame  by  his  zeal  and  his  achievements  in  behalf  of  the 
world's  peace  and  better  order. 

When  the  western  girl  in  the  story  longed  to  come  to  Bos- 
ton and  professed  her  belief  that  it  must  be  like  heaven,  her 
Boston  cousin  answered  :  "  It  used  to  be,  but  there  have  been 
great  improvements  in  Boston  in  the  last  ten  years."  I  think 
she  was  extravagant.  I  think  it  might  be  plausibly  argued 
that  Boston  is  less  like  heaven  than  it  was  forty  years  ago. 
But  here  I  only  contend  that  one  may  love  Boston  so  well  as 
to  be  in  no  hurry  to  exchange  it  for  heaven,  without  prejudice 
to  his  good  and  regular  Christian  standing.  God  bless  this 
"darling  town  of  ours,"  with  its  sacramental  history! 
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"  To  promote  the  study  of  the  history  of  Boston  and  the 
preservation  of  its  antiquities," — for  this  it  was  that  the  Bos- 
tonian  Society  was  founded  twenty-five  years  ago.  There  is 
not  in  any  other  city  in  the  land  a  similar  society  of  equal 
rank  or  service.  To-day  we  commemorate  its  birth.  Its  real 
father  was  that  indefatigable  Boston  antiquary,  William  H. 
Whitmore,  who  in  1879  suggested  the  Boston  Antiquarian 
Club,  from  which  this  Society  sprang.  The  Club's  first  meet- 
ing for  organization  was  held  in  the  Wesleyan  Building  on 
Bromfield  Street,  and  its  subsequent  meetings  in  the  hall  of 
the  New  England  Historic-Genealogical  Society,  although  the 
Club  soon  had  a  room  in  Pemberton  Square,  where  the  nucleus 
of  its  library  and  collection  was  formed.  At  the  first  annual 
meeting,  in  January,  1880,  Samuel  M.  Quincy  was  chosen  the 
first  president,  and  Frederic  B.  Perkins  the  first  secretary. 
Mr.  Quincy  delivered  a  stirring  inaugural  address ;  and  Mr. 
Perkins  worked  with  rare  intelligence  and  zeal  to  promote 
the  objects  of  the  Club  until  he  was  called  to  the  direction  of 
the  Public  Library  of  San  Francisco. 

It  is  recorded  as  premonitory  of  coming  events  that,  at  the 
meeting  of  February  10,  1880,  a  vote  was  passed,  "that  the 
president  is  instructed  to  appear  at  any  legislative  hearing  re- 
specting the  Old  State  House,  in  order  to  act  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  same,  and  to  call  upon  any  members  of  the  Club 
to  assist  him  in  such  action."  In  November,  1881,  the  presi- 
dent, then  Mr.  Whitmore,  announced  that  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity for  enlarging  the  usefulness  of  the  Club  existed  in  a 
possible  arrangement  with  the  city,  by  which  the  Club  might 
obtain,  at  a  nominal  rent,  a  lease  of  the  memorial  halls  in  the 
Old  State  House.  It  was  felt  that  an  incorporated  society 
would  meet  with  a  better  reception  from  the  City  Council  than 
a  voluntary  club;  and  ten  gentlemen  —  Thomas  C.  Amory, 
Curtis  Guild,  John  Ward  Dean,  Dorus  Clarke,  Samuel  M. 
Quincy,  Thomas  Minns,  William  S.  Appleton,  Henry  F.  Jenks, 
John  T.  Hassam  and  Dudley  R.  Child  —  were  constituted  a 
committee  for  incorporation.  The  society  was  named  The 
Bostonian  Society ;  and  its  charter  from  the  Commonwealth 
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bore  the  date  of  December  2,  1881.  The  City  Government 
granted  the  new  Society  a  lease  of  the  halls  in  the  Old  State 
House  for  ten  years ;  and  as  soon  as  the  work  of  reconstruc- 
tion was  finished  they  were  rededicated,  on  July  11,  1882,  by 
formal  transfer  to  the  Mayor. 

By  fortunate  fate  the  Mayor  of  Boston  in  1882  was  Dr. 
Samuel  A.  Green,  the  most  devoted  student  of  our  history 
who  has  graced  our  City  Hall  since  the  day  of  the  great 
Quincy;  and  his  response  to  the  noble  historical  address  by 
Mr.  Whitmore  —  who  spoke  not  only  as  the  antiquary  through 
whose  untiring  zeal  the  plan  had  been  brought  to  its  success- 
ful issue,  but  also  as  a  member  of  the  Boston  Common  Coun- 
cil —  eloquently  emphasized  the  sacred  significance  of  the  Old 
State  House,  Faneuil  Hall  and  the  Old  South  Meeting-house 
in  Boston  life.  "These  three  structures,"  he  said,  "  are  full  of 
historical  reminiscences  and  associations,  and  I  envy  not  the 
man  who  can  approach  any  one  of  them  with  ordinary  feelings. 
Rude  though  they  are  in  external  form,  they  represent  in  their 
traditions  the  highest  form  of  religion  and  patriotism,  as  under- 
stood by  the  framers  of  our  government.  He  lacks  some  of 
the  human  sensibilities  whose  heart  is  not  thrilled,  and  whose 
emotions  are  not  quickened,  when  he  enters  their  portals." 

It  is  not  one  of  the  least  of  the  services  of  the  Bostonian 
Society  that  through  its  influence  the  Old  State  House  stands 
to-day  in  Boston,  as  the  Old  South  Meeting-house  stands,  not 
as  a  mausoleum  for  the  great  ghosts,  but  as  a  living  temple  of 
patriotism.  The  most  memorable  events  in  the  history  of  the 
Old  South  Meeting-house  were  the  great  Town  Meetings  here 
before  the  Revolution,  which  proved  more  than  a  match  for  the 
British  Parliament.  I  think  the  most  dramatic  moment  in  the 
history  of  the  Old  State  House  was  that  when  Samuel  Adams 
appeared  there  from  the  Town  Meeting  waiting  here,  to  de- 
mand of  the  Royal  Governor  the  removal  of  the  troops  from 
the  town  to  the  harbor  fort.  Through  a  dense  crowd  he 
marched  hence  thither  and  marched  back  thence  hither,  with 
his  head  bared  and  the  seal  of  success  upon  his  brow.  To-day 
the  Old  South  Meeting-house  salutes  the  Old  State  House,  as 
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the  Old  State  House,  by  this  gathering  here,  salutes  the  Old 
South  Meeting-house. 

Another  time  and  place  will  be  more  fitting  for  detailed  sur- 
vey of  the  growth  of  the  Bostonian  Society  in  this  quarter  cen- 
tury, to  its  present  great  membership  of  i,ioo ;  of  the  growth 
of  its  library  and  museum  to  their  present  proportions  ;  of  its 
meetings  and  publications ;  of  its  increasing  educational  service 
to  the  city,  the  state,  and  the  nation.  Its  founder,  who  served 
for  several  of  the  early  years  upon  its  Board  of  Directors,  died 
in  1900,  the  year  also  of  the  death  of  that  other  prince  of  Bos- 
ton antiquarians  and  staunch  servant  of  this  Society,  Edward 
G.  Porter.  The  first  president  of  the  Boston  Antiquarian 
Club,  Samuel  M.  Quincy,  was  the  first  clerk  of  the  Bostonian 
Society.  After  the  brief  terms  of  three  others,  Mr.  S.  Arthur 
Bent  entered  upon  his  decade  of  distinguished  service,  to  be 
followed  in  turn  by  our  present  zealous  and  devoted  clerk,  Mr. 
Charles  F.  Read. 

The  strong  thread  running  through  it  all  has  been  the  So- 
ciety's one  honored  president  for  the  whole  quarter  century,  — 
Curtis  Guild.  His  unbounded  enthusiasm,  his  untiring  labor, 
his  broad  experience,  his  rich  memories,  yielding  to  the  Society 
in  annual  reports  and  special  addresses  so  many  of  its  chief 
enrichments,  —  this  unique  service  of  its  president  it  is  which 
has  done  more  than  anything  else  to  help  the  Society  to  its 
success.  Boston  boy,  Boston  man,  Boston  editor,  Boston  trav- 
eler up  and  down  the  world,  bell  and  bulletin  for  Boston's  in- 
dustry and  trade,  he  has  rendered  Boston  no  other  service 
which  will  be  remembered  so  long  as  his  rare  service  to  and 
through  the  Bostonian  Society.  The  Society  and  the  city,  on 
this  anniversary  day,  record  their  gratitude ;  and  the  Common- 
wealth, as  the  best  that  it  can  do,  celebrates  the  year  by  elect- 
ing as  its  governor  a  second  time  his  distinguished  son,  who 
not  only  perpetuates  his  name,  but  perpetuates  also  his  devo- 
tion to  the  history  of  Boston  and  the  preservation  of  its  an- 
tiquities. 

An  eminent  Bostonian  once  praised  to  me  the  married  state 
as  a  state  in  which  a  man  always  has  some  one  to  whom,  with 
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confidence  and  self-respect,  he  can  brag.  It  is  good  to  have 
times,  not  too  frequent,  in  which  we  may  with  easy  abandon 
magnify  our  own  affairs.  It  is  good  to  go  to  the  old  home  for 
Thanksgiving,  and  feel  with  a  glow  of  gratitude  to  God  that 
never  was  so  loving  and  lovable  a  family  as  ours  —  and  to 
know  that  every  stranger  on  the  train,  with  one  per  cent,  less 
warrant  of  course,  feels  the  same  about  his  family.  We  meet 
here  to-day  for  our  festival  in  the  Thanksgiving  season,  and 
ours  is  a  family  party.  We  speak  as  Bostonians  to  Boston- 
ians  ;  and  if  in  any  word  the  listener  from  Corinth  thinks  we 
brag,  that  word  is  not  for  him,  Emerson  bragged — so  doubt- 
less the  barbarians  thought ;  and  we  love  him  for  it,  and  know 
that  he  knew  what  he  was  talking  about. 

What  care  though  rival  cities  soar 

Along  the  stormy  coast, 
Penn's  town,  New  York,  and  Baltimore, 

If  Boston  knew  the  most ! 

And  Holmes's  "  Little  Gentleman  "  was  ready  with  his  speci- 
fications to  prove  that  Baltimore  was  but  the  "gastronomic 
metropolis,"  that  Philadelphia  borrowed  Ben  Franklin  from 
Boston,  and  that  New  York  was  chiefly  "a  great  money 
centre,"  an  opulent  Venice  as  over  against  this  Florence 
of  ours. 

I  have  thought  we  could  not  do  better  in  this  hour  than  to 
look  at  Boston  through  the  eyes  of  her  best  minds,  the  eyes 
of  her  poets.  Her  poets  have  in  truth  been  legion.  We  have 
a  book  upon  "The  Hundred  Boston  Orators."  We  might 
have  one  upon  The  Hundred  Boston  Poets.  We  shall  not 
summon  the  hundred  here.  We  shall  confine  ourselves  in 
this  brief  consideration  of  Boston  in  the  Boston  Poets  to  the 
five  great  poets  of  our  golden  age  who  touched  Boston  closest 
and  whose  works  are  most  significantly  associated  with  her 
history  and  spirit  —  to  Emerson,  Longfellow,  Lowell,  Whit- 
tier  and  Holmes. 

Emerson,  first  of  American  thinkers,  and  the  one  Boston- 
born  poet  of  our  five,  was  the  only  one  who  made  Boston  the 
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special  subject  of  both  an  important  poem  and  an  essay.  The 
first  words  and  the  last  of  the  poem  are  the  words  of  affec- 
tion :  — 

The  rocky  nook  with  hill-tops  three 

Looked  eastward  from  the  farms, 
And  twice  each  day  the  flowing  sea 

Took  Boston  in  its  arms.  .  .  . 

A  blessing  through  the  ages  thus 
Shield  all  thy  roofs  and  towers  ! 
"  God  with  the  fathers,  so  with  us," 
Thou  darling  town  of  ours  ! 

With  the  same  prayer,  "As  with  our  fathers,  so  God  be 
with  us,"  Emerson  closed  his  lecture  on  Boston,  in  1861. 
"This  town  of  Boston,"  he  said,  "has  a  history.  It  is  not  an 
accident,  not  a  windmill,  or  a  railroad  station,  or  cross-roads 
tavern,  or  an  army-barracks  grown  up  by  time  and  luck  to  a 
place  of  wealth ;  but  a  seat  of  humanity,  of  men  of  principle, 
obeying  a  sentiment  and  marching  loyally  whither  that  should 
lead  them ;  so  that  its  annals  are  great  historical  lines,  inex- 
tricably national ;  part  of  the  history  of  political  liberty.  I  do 
not  speak  with  any  fondness,  but  the  language  of  coldest  his- 
tory, when  I  say  that  Boston  commands  attention  as  the  town 
which  was  appointed  in  the  destiny  of  nations  to  lead  the  civ- 
ilization of  North  America." 

It  was  not  Emerson,  however,  but  Holmes,  who  most  con- 
stantly and  conspicuously  carried  Boston  in  his  heart  and  on 
his  tongue.  Holmes  was  our  veritable  Boston  cockney,  in 
that  genuine  sense  in  which  Milton  and  Charles  Lamb  were 
born  cockneys  and  Dr.  Johnson  and  Dickens  achieved  cock- 
neyism.  Boston's  Bow  bells  must  have  been  heard  as  far  as 
the  "  old  gambrel-roofed  house "  in  Cambridge  on  the  day 
when  he  was  born ;  and  chiefly  they  were  ringing  in  his  ears 
his  whole  life  long.  One  must  distinguish  nicely  between 
irony  and  creed  in  the  Autocrat  and  the  Professor ;  but  he 
who  knows  his  Holmes  can  catch  him  behind  the  varying 
masks  of  his  dramatis  personae.     '*  Boston  is  the  place  to  be 
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born  in,  but  if  you  can't  fix  it  so  as  to  be  born  here,  you  can 
come  and  live  here."  "A  man  can  see  further,  Sir,  from  the 
top  of  Boston  State  House,  and  see  more  that  is  worth  seeing, 
than  from  all  the  pyramids  and  turrets  and  steeples  in  all  the 
places  in  the  world!  "  "All  that  I  claim  for  Boston  is  that  it 
is  the  thinking  centre  of  the  continent,  and  therefore  of  the 
planet."  "The  heart  of  the  world  beats  under  the  three  hills 
of  Boston,  Sir."  To  "the  little  deformed  gentleman"  in 
"The  Professor"  Mr.  Adams's  parallelism  between  Rome  and 
Boston  would  have  seemed  too  temperate ;  he  pitted  "  the 
three-hilled  city"  against  the  "seven-hilled  city,"  and  made 
Sirius  and  Arcturus  look  on  to  see  the  first  ride  down  the  last 
in  the  Battle  of  the  Standard.  "  In  those  old  times  when  the 
world  was  frozen  up  tight  and  there  wasn't  but  one  spot  open, 
that  was  right  over  Faneuil  Hall."  "This  is  the  great  Macad- 
amizing place  —  always  cracking  up  something."  "Full  of 
crooked  little  streets  ;  but  I  tell  you  Boston  has  opened  and 
kept  open  more  turnpikes  that  lead  straight  to  free  thought 
and  free  speech  and  free  deeds  than  any  other  city  of  live 
men  or  dead  men,  —  I  don't  care  how  broad  their  streets 
are,  nor  how  high  their  steeples!"  "How  high  is  Bosting^ 
meet'n  house  ?  "  "  How  high  ?  As  high  as  the  first  step 
of  the  stairs  that  lead  to  the  New  Jerusalem.  Isn't  that  high 
enough }  " 

There  are  eloquent  coincidences  which  make  it  especially 
fitting  that  the  Bostonian  Society  should  at  this  time,  when  it 
celebrates  itself,  commemorate  also  the  Boston  poets  and  their 
pre-eminent  services  for  Boston  history  and  life.  The  Bos- 
tonian Society  was  born  the  year  before  the  procession  of  our 
poets  to  our  God's  Acres  began.  Longfellow  and  Emerson 
died  in  1882  :  Lowell,  Whittier  and  Holmes,  a  decade  later. 
We  celebrate  our  twenty-fifth  anniversary  the  year  before  we 
celebrate  the  centennials  of  the  births  of  Longfellow  and 
Whittier.  The  centennial  of  Emerson's  birth  we  celebrated 
in  1903.  Holmes  was  born  in  1809  —  the  same  year,  we  can- 
not fail   to  remark,   that  Lincoln  was   born  in  America  and 
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Gladstone  in  England.  Lowell  was  born  just  ten  years  later, 
on  Washington's  birthday,  1819.  Walt  Whitman  was  born 
in  the  same  year  with  Lowell,  and  survived  him  a  year,  dying 
in  the  same  year  with  Whittier,  1892.  The  death  of  Holmes 
in  1894  —  the  centennial  of  the  birth  of  Bryant  —  rounded 
the  great  cycle. 

Emerson  was  born  in  Boston,  most  famous  of  all  Boston 
boys  save  only  Franklin.  Holmes  and  Lowell  were  born  in 
Cambridge.  The  fathers  of  all  three  were  Puritan  ministers, 
pastors  of  historic  churches  :  William  Emerson,  of  the  First 
Church  of  Boston  ;  Abiel  Holmes,  of  the  First  Parish  of 
Cambridge  ;  Charles  Lowell,  of  the  West  Church  of  Boston, 
over  which  he  was  settled  just  a  hundred  years  ago  this  year, 
remaining  nominally  its  pastor  until  his  death  in  1861,  when 
his  brilliant  son  and  his  fellow  singers  were  already  at  the 
zenith  of  their  high  poetic  fame. 

The  three  fathers  were  all  eminent  scholars  and  eminent 
citizens.  William  Emerson  was  the  Fourth  of  July  orator  at 
Faneuil  Hall  the  year  before  his  great  son's  birth.  He  wrote 
a  History  of  the  First  Church  ;  and  his  Monthly  Anthology 
and  Boston  Review  was  the  precursor  of  the  North  American 
Review. 

Charles  Lowell  was  a  man  of  rare  culture,  who  to  his  Har- 
vard training  had  added,  a  very  exceptional  thing  in  those 
days,  a  course  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  He  was  three 
years  in  Europe ;  and  Wilberforce  and  Dugald  Stewart  were 
among  his  friends.  He  belonged  to  various  learned  societies 
in  Europe  as  well  as  in  America ;  and  his  devotion  to  histor- 
ical studies  was  signal.  Like  William  Emerson  and  Abiel 
Holmes,  he  was  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society ;  and  for  thirty  years  he  served  the  society  either  as 
its  recording  or  corresponding  secretary  —  which  latter  office 
Abiel  Holmes  also  filled  for  the  twenty  years  immediately  pre- 
ceding Dr.  Lowell's  occupancy.  The  present  spacious  West 
Church  edifice  was  built  to  accommodate  the  "  flood-tide  of 
would-be  parishioners  "  which  set  toward  Lynde  Street  imme- 
diately after   Lowell's  ordination,  and  he  had  "probably  the 
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largest  congregation  in  Boston."  Dr.  Andrew  P.  Peabody, 
who  knew  him  well,  paid  this  high  tribute  to  him :  "Dr. 
Lowell  was,  even  as  compared  with  Buckminster,  Everett  and 
Channing,  by  far  the  greatest  pulpit  orator  in  Boston,  and  for 
prompt,  continuous,  uniform  and  intense  impression,  in  behalf 
of  fundamental  Christian  truth  and  duty,  on  persons  of  all 
varieties  of  age,  culture,  condition  and  character,  I  have  never 
seen  or  heard  his  equal,  nor  can  I  imagine  his  superior." 

Abiel  Holmes's  contributions  to  history  were  more  impor- 
tant than  either  Charles  Lowell's  or  William  Emerson's. 
These  were  both  Harvard  men  ;  Holmes  was  a  graduate  of 
Yale,  married  the  daughter  of  President  Stiles,  and  wrote 
Stiles's  biography.  In  1817  he  delivered  a  course  of  lectures 
on  ecclesiastical  history,  with  special  reference  to  New  En- 
gland ;  but  by  far  the  most  important  of  his  works  —  the  titles 
of  his  various  publications,  chiefly  sermons,  fill  two  pages  in 
the  Historical  Society's  Collections  —  was  his  learned  "Annals 
of  America,"  so  rich  in  matter  interesting  to  us  here. 

If  with  such  fathers  and  bred  in  such  environment,  Emer- 
son, Holmes  and  Lowell  were  not  from  youth  to  age  devoted 
to  Boston  and  its  history,  then  there  is  no  virtue  in  heredity 
and  nurture.  Emerson  was  a  pupil  of  the  Boston  Latin 
School.  Emerson,  Holmes  and  Lowell  were  all  graduates  of 
Harvard.  Longfellow,  Holmes  and  Lowell  were  Harvard 
professors.  Lowell  lived  and  died  in  the  Cambridge  home 
where  he  was  born,  the  house  which  had  been  first  the  home 
of  Thomas  Oliver,  the  obnoxious  royalist  lieutenant  governor, 
and  afterwards  of  Elbridge  Gerry.  Craigie  House,  Longfel- 
low's home  from  1836,  when  he  entered  upon  his  Harvard 
professorship,  until  his  death,  was  on  the  same  Tory  Row,  the 
house  which  had  been  built  by  Col.  John  Vassall,  whose  daugh- 
ter Thomas  -Oliver  married,  and  which  became  during  the 
siege  of  Boston  the  headquarters  of  Washington. 

Holmes,  born  in  the  "  old  gambrel-roofed  house  "  in  Cam- 
bridge, had  three  Boston  homes,  —  in  Montgomery  Place,  now 
Bosworth  Street,  where  he  lived  for  eighteen  years,  then  on 
the  river  side  of  Charles  Street,  and  from    1870  on  the  river 
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side  of  Beacon  Street.     We  have  an  echo  from  the  first  home 
in  those  lines  from  Nnx  Postcmtatica  : 

So  I  think  I  will  not  go  with  you  to  hear  the  toasts  and  speeches, 
But  stick  to  old  Montgomery  Place,  and  have  some  pig  and  peaches. 

Emerson,  born  on  Summer  Street,  where  is  now  the  corner 
of  Chauncy  Street,  lived  afterwards  on  Beacon  Street  near  the 
present  site  of  the  Boston  Athenaeum,  then  within  the  limits 
of  the  present  Franklin  Park,  and  during  his  ministry  at  the 
Second  Church,  in  Chardon  Place. 

Whittier's  Boston  lodgings,  during  his  eight  months  here  in 
1 829  as  editor  of  the  Manufacturer,  were  with  Rev.  William 
Collier,  his  publisher,  at  No.  30  Federal  Street,  where  at  one 
time  Garrison  was  his  fellow-lodger.  While  he  represented 
Haverhill  in  the  legislature,  Robert  Rantoul  and  he  had  rooms 
together  for  a  time  at  a  boarding  place  in  Franklin  Street,  by 
the  Bulfinch  urn.  It  was  while  he  was  serving  in  the  legis- 
lature that  he  witnessed  the  Boston  mob  which  broke  up  the 
Female  Anti-Slavery  Society  and  dragged  Garrison  through 
State  Street.  Whittier  heard  of  the  disturbance  while  in  his 
seat  at  the  State  House,  and  knowing  that  his  sister  Elizabeth 
was  at  the  meeting,  he  hurried  to  the  spot. 

A  signal  attestation  of  their  deep  interest  in  our  local  his- 
tory is  afforded  by  the  fact  that  four  of  our  five  poets  —  and 
there  was  equal  warrant  for  the  fifth  —  were  members  of  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society ;  and  the  tributes  paid  them 
by  their  associates  in  the  meetings  following  their  deaths  are 
illuminating  and  memorable  as  concerns  this  side  of  their  ac- 
tivities. It  chanced  that  at  all  these  meetings  the  venerable 
George  E.  Ellis  presided,  at  the  first  two  in  Mr.  Winthrop's 
absence,  at  the  last  two  as  president  of  the  society ;  and  his 
own  remarks  on  all  of  these  occasions  were  noteworthy.  He 
recalled  the  special  meeting  to  which  Longfellow  invited  the 
society  at  his  own  home,  as  Washington's  headquarters,  on 
June  17,  1858.  "Few  of  our  associates,"  he  said,  "can  have 
studied  our  local  and  even  national  history  more  sedulously 
than  did  Mr.  Longfellow.     He  took  the  saddest  of  our  New 
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England  tragedies  and  the  sweetest  of  its  rural  home  scenes, 
the  wayside  inn,  the  alarum  of  war,  the  Indian  legend,  and  the 
hanging  of  the  crane  in  the  modest  household,  and  his  genius 
has  invested  them  with  enduring  charms  and  morals.  He  has, 
indeed,  used  freely  the  poet's  license  in  playful  freedom  with 
dates  and  facts.  But  the  scenes  and  incidents  and  personages 
which  most  need  a  softening  and  refining  touch  receive  it  from 
him  without  prejudice  to  the  service  of  sober  history."  He 
recalled  at  the  Emerson  memorial  meeting  the  impressive 
scene  when,  fifteen  months  before,  Emerson,  appearing  there 
for  the  last  time,  had  read  his  tribute  to  Carlyle.  Of  Holmes 
he  remembered  that  his  last  presence  with  the  society  was 
when  he  read  his  noble  tribute  to  Francis  Parkman.  Holmes 
himself  was  one  of  the  speakers  at  both  the  Longfellow  and 
Emerson  meetings,  and  his  words  on  both  occasions  were  the 
most  important  which  were  uttered.  Lowell  was  appointed 
by  the  society  to  prepare  the  memoir  of  Longfellow,  and  ac- 
cepted the  task,  but  was  compelled  by  pressing  new  duties 
to  surrender  it  to  other  hands.  Of  Lowell  himself  Charles 
Francis  Adams  said  at  the  meeting  following  his  death,  "  No 
one  among  us  all  had  such  a  nice  and  subtle  appreciation  as 
he  of  the  lights  and  shadows  of  New  England  life,  or  the  var- 
ied phases  of  New  England  character." 

Our  five  great  poets  were  all  friends  and  fellow  workers. 

How  we  all  know  each  other !  no  use  in  disguise  ; 
Through  the  hole  in  the  mask  comes  the  flash  of  the  eyes. 

So  sings  Holmes  in  the  verses  which  he  wrote  for  Whittier's 
seventieth  birthday  in  1877  —  those  omnibus  verses  in  which 
Longfellow,  Emerson  and  Lowell  find  such  grateful  accommo- 
dation, as  well  as  "the  wood-thrush  of  Essex"  himself.  They 
are  not  the  only  verses  in  which  he  paid  tribute  to  each.  One 
remembers  four  poems  which  he  devoted  to  Lowell,  and  two 
to  Longfellow  in  addition  to  the  tender  lines  in  "  At  the  Sat- 
urday Club."  As  Longfellow  sailed  for  Europe  in  1868,  he 
wrote : 
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Our  Poet,  who  has  taught  the  Western  breeze 
To  waft  his  songs  before  him  o'er  the  seas, 
Will  find  them  wheresoe'er  his  wanderings  reach 
Borne  on  the  spreading  tide  of  English  speech, 
Twin  with  the  rhythmic  waves  that  kiss  the  farthest  beach. 

As  Lowell  returned  from  his  diplomatic  service  in  Spain  and 
England,  he  wrote  : 

Here  let  us  keep  him;  here  he  saw  the  light,  — 
His  genius,  wisdom,  wit,  are  ours  by  right. 

And  when  Lowell  died  in  1891,  and  he  mourned  that  he  had 
not  lived  to  sing  "the  swan  song  for  the  choir,"  he  rejoiced  to 
remember  that 

He  loved  New  England,  —  people,  language,  soil, 
Unweaned  by  exile  from  her  arid  breast. 

Holmes  was  Emerson's  biographer ;  nor  can  we  forget  the 
Emerson  page  in  his  "  Saturday  Club  "  poem  : 

He  seems  a  winged  Franklin,  sweetly  wise, 
Born  to  unlock  the  secrets  of  the  skies ; . .  . . 
A  soaring  nature,  ballasted  with  sense, 
Wisdom  without  her  wrinkles  or  pretence. 

The  lines  seem  almost  an  echo  of  those  in  Whittier's  Emerson 
picture  in  "The  Last  Walk  in  Autumn  "  : 

He  who  might  Plato's  banquet  grace, 

Have  I  not  seen  before  me  sit. 
And  watched  his  puritanic  face. 

With  more  than  Eastern  wisdom  lit? 
Shrewd  mystic  !  who,  upon  the  back 
Of  his  Poor  Richard's  Almanack, 
Writing  the  Sufi's  song,  the  Gentoo's  dream, 
Links  Menu's  age  of  thought  to  Fulton's  age  of  steam  ! 

Hosea  Biglow  was  to  Whittier  "  our  new  Theocritus  "  ;  and  he 
celebrates  the  keen  analysis,  electric  wit,  free  play  of  mirth 
and  tenderness  of  "  Our  Autocrat." 

"The  Three   Silences  of  Molinos  "  and  "The   Herons   of 
Elm  wood  "  are  the  beautiful  poems  which  express   Longfel- 
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low's  honor  and  love  for  Whittier  and  Lowell.  The  last  time 
that  Emerson  left  Concord  was  to  attend  Longfellow's  funeral 
at  Cambridge.  "He  was  a  beautiful  soul,"  he  said,  as  he  went 
home.  Longfellow's  sixtieth  birthday,  in  1867,  was  the  occa- 
sion of  Lowell's  affectionate,  familiar  poem. 

With  loving  breath  of  all  the  winds  his  name 
Is  blown  about  the  world,  but  to  his  friends 
A  sweeter  secret  hides  behind  his  fame, 
And  love  steals  shyly  through  the  loud  acclaim 
To  murmur  a  God  bless  you  !  and  there  ends. 

The  sense  that  Longfellow  and  Emerson  were  gone  it  was 
which  chiefly  imparted  sadness  to  Lowell's  home-coming  after 
his  English  mission.  The  touching  lines  in  his  "  Epistle  to 
George  William  Curtis  "  will  be  remembered  : 

How  empty  seems  to  me  the  populous  street, 

One  figure  gone  I  daily  loved  to  meet,  — 

The  clear,  sweet  singer  with  the  crown  of  snow 

Not  whiter  than  the  thoughts  that  housed  below ! 

And,  ah,  what  absence  feel  I  at  my  side, 

Like  Dante  when  he  missed  his  laurelled  guide. 

What  sense  of  diminution  in  the  air 

Once  so  inspiring,  Emerson  not  there ! 

Lowell's  tributes  to  Whittier  and  to  Holmes  were  written 
on  the  seventy-fifth  birthday  of  each ;  and  the  latter  has  a 
charming  autobiographical  flavor  : 

One  air  gave  both  their  lease  of  breath ; 

The  same  paths  lured  our  boyish  feet ; 
One  earth  will  hold  us  safe  in  death 

With  dust  of  saints  and  scholars  sweet. 

Our  legends  from  one  source  were  drawn, 

I  scarce  distinguish  yours  from  mine ; 
And  doii't  we  make  the  Gentiles  yawn 

With  "  You  remembers  ?  "  o'er  our  wine  ! 

Both  stared  entranced  at  Lafayette, 

Saw  Jackson  dubbed  with  LL.  D. 
What  Cambridge  saw  not  strikes  us  yet 

As  scarcely  worth  one's  while  to  see. 
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This  rapid  glance  gives  a  mere  hint  of  the  memorable  trib- 
utes paid  to  each  other  by  the  great  poets  of  our  Boston 
golden  age.  Some  publisher  might  well  bring  together  in  a 
volume  the  wealthy  body  of  such  mutual  tributes  in  our  Amer- 
ican poetry ;  there  are  no  verdicts  more  illuminating  than 
those  of  poets  upon  poets. 

Our  five  Boston  poets  have  not  only  painted  each  other's 
portraits  for  us,  but  they  have  hung  a  great  gallery  with  por- 
traits of  their  contemporaries ;  so  that  there  are  few  Boston 
men  who  have  achieved  things  worth  achieving  in  the  two 
generations  immediately  preceding  the  founding  of  the  Bos- 
onian  Society  whose  spiritual  lineaments  are  not  perpetuated 
in  their  pages.  Channijig,  Webster,  Everett,  Sumner,  Haw- 
thorne, Motley,  Agassiz,  Garrison,  Phillips,  Andrew,  —  these 
are  but  the  most  illustrious  of  the  illustrious  company  com- 
memorated in  verses  dear  not  alone  to  the  Bostonian  but  to 
every  American.  Channing  and  Sumner  and  others  are  the 
subjects  of  panegyric  from  the  entire  body  ;  and  not  a  few  of 
the  heroes  receive  blessing  more  than  once  from  the  same 
hand. 

To  Longfellow,  Channing's  words  were  "  half -battles  for  the 
free  " ;  to  Lowell,  Channing  lives  on  "  in  the  life  of  all  good 
things."  Emerson  spoke  of  Channing  as  "  the  star  of  the 
American  church."  Of  Sumner  he  said,  "  Every  man  of 
worth  in  New  England  loves  his  virtues.  .  . .  He  has  never 
faltered  in  his  maintenance  of  justice  and  freedom,"  Mem- 
orably responsive  was  the  death-bed  message  of  Sumner, 
"  Tell  Emerson  I  love  him  and  revere  him." 

Sumner  to  Whittier,  who  in  three  poems  sings  his  praise,  was 
the  statesman  who 

Proved  the  highest  statesmanship 
Obedience  to  the  voice  of  God. 

Holmes  wrote  the  hymn  sung  at  Sumner's  funeral.  Longfel- 
low's beautiful  poem,  most  beautiful  and  best  known  of  all,  is 
made  doubly  sacred  and  significant  by  the  lifelong  friendship 
of  the  patriot  and  the  poet. 
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Lowell's  stirring  poem  on  Garrison  commemorates  the  be- 
ginning of  the  publication  of  the  "  Liberator  "  at  the  place  so 
near  the  spot  where  we  are  gathered,  the  corner  of  Water  and 
Congress  streets,  which  this  Society  might  well  mark  with  one 
of  its  tablets. 

In  a  small  chamber,  friendless  and  unseen, 

Toiled  o'er  his  types  one  poor,  unlearned  young  man ; 

The  place  was  dark,  unf urnitured  and  mean ; 
Yet  there  the  freedom  of  a  race  began. 

Friendless  he  was  not.  One  of  his  staunchest  friends  in  that 
day  of  small  beginnings  was  Whittier,  who  had  begun  his 
poetical  career  as  a  contributor  to  young  Garrison's  newspaper 
in  Newburyport,  had  been  present  in  Park-street  Church  on 
that  Fourth  of  July,  1829,  when  Garrrison  gave  his  first  anti- 
slavery  address  in  Boston,  and  had  been  his  fellow  lodger  in 
Federal  Street.  To  the  two  poems  addressed  to  Garrison  by 
Whittier  ought  almost  to  be  added  as  a  third  his  hymn  for  the 
Celebration  of  Emancipation  at  Newburyport. 

Upon  us  fell  in  early  youth 

The  burden  of  unwelcome  truth, 

And  left  us,  weak  and  frail  and  few. 

The  censor's  painful  work  to  do. 

Thenceforth  our  life  a  fight  became. 

The  air  we  breathed  was  hot  with  flame  ;  .  .  . 

We  bore,  as  Freedom's  hope  forlorn, 

The  private  hate,  the  public  scorn. 

It  is  the  glory  of  our  great  group  of  Boston  poets,  as  it  was 
Milton's  glory,  that  the  claims  of  citizenship  sounded  louder  in 
their  ears  than  the  claims  of  letters ;  and  when  the  poison 
waves  of  slavery  menaced  the  State,  they  laid  down  the  lyre, 
or  tuned  it  to  the  service  of  humanity  in  that  fierce  conflict. 
Lowell's  tributes  to  Phillips,  PaKrey,  Torrey,  and  Edmund 
Quincy,  Whittier's  to  Samuel  and  Harriet  Sewall  and  Starr 
King,  are  chapters  in  the  history  of  the  anti-slavery  struggle, 
like  the  greater  poems  mentioned. 
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Not  short  of  tragical  in  this  connection  is  the  interest  which 
attaches  to  the  poems  devoted  to  Webster  by  Emerson  and 
Whittier.  To  Emerson,  who  could  say  of  Webster  in  185 1, 
"All  the  drops  of  his  blood  have  eyes  that  look  downward," 
in  1834  it  had 

Seemed,  when  at  last  his  clarion  accents  broke, 
As  if  the  conscience  of  the  country  spoke. 
Not  on  its  base  Monadnoc  surer  stood 
Than  he  to  common  sense  and  common  good. 

There  are  few  general  estimates  of  Webster  better  or  juster 
than  that  by  Emerson  in  his  speech  on  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law 
in  1854.  Whittier,  who  in  the  bitterness  of  disappointment 
had  in  1850  written  "Ichabod,"  wrote  in  the  time  of  the  Civil 
War,  as  if  in  atonement  for  a  too  merciless  severity,  "The 
Lost  Occasion,"  to  which  in  justice  everyone  now  should  turn 
when  he  reads  the  earlier  poem. 

It  was  to  Lowell's  father,  who  had  expressed  to  Webster, 
after  the  latter's  Seventh  of  March  speech  in  1850,  his  sur- 
prise —  perhaps  he  said  indignation  —  that  he  should  have 
advocated  a  law  which  condemned  to  fine  and  imprisonment  a 
man  who  should  decline  to  aid  a  United  States  officer  in  the 
capture  of  a  fugitive  slave,  that  Webster  wrote  —  a  fact  too 
little  known  —  that  Dr.  Lowell  was  in  the  right ;  that  when 
he  made  the  speech  he  had  not  read  the  law  in  its  details,  and 
that  while  he  approved  of  its  main  purpose,  he  was  at  the 
time  unaware  that  it  exposed  a  man  to  ignominious  punishment 
for  declining  to  do  what  he  had  a  perfect  right,  on  the  ground 
of  conscience,  to  refuse  to  do. 

Holmes  only,  of  our  five  poets,  did  not  belong  to  the  group 
of  Boston  anti-slavery  men ;  he  came  to  stand  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  them  only  upon  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War. 
He  was  long  the  object  of  their  antipathy  and  distrust.  His 
most  deliberate  and  most  interesting  defence  of  himself  from 
what  they  counted  his  lukewarmness  in  the  reform  causes 
altogether  is  his  long  letter  to  Lowell  in  1846,  in  reply  to  a 
letter  from   Lowell,  which  unhappily  we  do  not  possess,  but 
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which  must  have  been  severe.  At  this  time  Lowell  was  to 
Holmes  simply  "  My  dear  sir."  Perhaps  this  good-natured 
defence  brought  them  closer  together.  In  "A  Fable  for 
Critics,"  published  two  years  later,  Lowell's  clever  sketch  of 
Holmes  stands  next  to  his  serio-comic  summary  of  himself. 
"  A  Fable  for  Critics  "  is  itself  a  whole  gallery  of  Boston  por- 
traits, in  which  many  of  the  same  figures  treated  in  other 
verses  are  here  drawn  again,  sometimes  in  even  sharper  lines  ; 
and  there  are  such  unique  characterizations  besides  as  that 
of  Theodore  Parker.  When  Lowell  in  1857  accepted  the 
editorship  of  the  new  Atlantic  Monthly,  he  made  it  a  condi- 
tion precedent  that  Holmes  should  be  the  first  contributor 
to  be  engaged ;  and  Holmes's  letters  to  Lowell  form  one 
of  the  only  two  considerable  groups  of  letters  —  the  other 
being  the  letters  to  Motley  —  embodied  in  Mr.  Morse's  biog- 
raphy. 

The  preservation  of  the  Union  being  the  paramount  con- 
cern with  Holmes  during  that  tragical  period  of  the  '40s  and 
'50s,  Webster  was  to  him  the  object  of  unbounded  veneration  ; 
and  this  appears  in  his  poem  on  Webster,  written  in  1856. 
A  worthy  counterpart  is  his  poem  on  Everett,  whom  he  com- 
memorates as  "  our  first  citizen,"  read  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society  in  1865.  Interesting  in  this 
connection  is  the  fact  that  one  of  the  most  beautiful  poetic 
tributes  to  Holmes  following  his  death  was  that,  also  read  at 
a  meeting  of  the  Historical  Society,  by  Everett's  son,  who 
remembered  that  at  the  other  end  of  the  Puritan  graveyard 
from  that  where  he  read,  stood  old  King's  Chapel,  which  through 
the  years  had  been  the  Autocrat's  church  home. 

Yet,  while  from  yonder  tower  he  loved  so  long, 
Still  chime  the  echoes  of  his  funeral  psalm, 

Let  not  the  master  lack  one  modest  song, 

Till  bolder  hands  shall  plant  some  statelier  palm. 

Holmes's  "Brother  Jonathan's  Lament  for  Sister  Caroline," 
written  in  the  spring  of  1861,  was  simply  a  plea  for  the  Union  ; 
but  in  1882  he  had  come  to  look  back  to  the  Civil  War  in  a 
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way  which  enabled  him  to  write,  in  one  of  his  poems  addressed 
to  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe, 

All  through  the  conflict,  up  and  down 
Marched  Uncle  Tom  and  Old  John  Brown. 

Holmes's  "  Parting  Health  "  to  Motley  was  written  the  year 
after  the  publication  of  "The  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic,"  as 
Motley  departed  for  further  Dutch  studies. 

Let  us  hear  the  proud  story  which  time  has  bequeathed, 

From  lips  that  are  warm  with  the  freedom  they  breathed ; 

Let  him  summon  its  tyrants,  and  tell  us  their  doom, 

Though  he  sweep  the  black  past  like  Van  Tromp  with  his  broom  ! 

The  two  poems,  separated  by  twenty  years,  which  Holmes 
addressed  to  James  Freeman  Clarke  —  all  of  our  poets  would 
have  addressed  him  with  equal  admiration  —  are  the  memo- 
rials of  a  life-long  friendship.     In  that  of  1880  he  sings  : 

How  few  still  breathe  this  mortal  air 

We  called  by  school-boy  names  ! 
You  still,  whatever  robe  you  wear, 

To  me  are  always  James. 

That  name  the  kind  Apostle  bore 

Who  shames  the  sullen  creeds, 
Not  trusting  less,  but  loving  more, 

And  showing  faith  by  deeds 


Count  not  his  years  while  earth  has  need 

Of  souls  that  Heaven  inflames 
With  sacred  zeal  to  save,  to  lead, — 

Long  live  our  dear  Saint  James ! 

Holmes   wrote  the  hymn  for  the    dedication  at   Hingham, 
in  1875,  of  the  statue  of  Governor  Andrew, — 

in  danger's  strait 
The  pilot  of  the  Pilgrim  State  ! 

His    tribute   to    Dr.  Samuel   G.  Howe  was  written   for   the 
memorial  meeting  held  at  Music  Hall  in  1876. 
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No  trustier  service  claimed  the  wreath 

For  Sparta's  bravest  son ; 
No  truer  soldier  sleeps  beneath 

The  mound  of  Marathon. 

Yet  not  for  him  the  warrior's  grave    ' 

In  front  of  angry  foes  ; 
To  lift,  to  shield,  to  help,  to  save, 

The  holier  task  he  chose. 

He  touched  the  eyelids  of  the  blind, 

And  lo  !  the  veil  withdrawn, 
As  o'er  the  midnight  of  the  mind 

He  led  the  light  of  dawn. 

In  fitting  verse  he  welcomed  Benjamin  Apthorp  Gould 
back  to  Boston,  on  his  return  from  his  fifteen  years'  labors  in 
South  America  cataloguing  the  stars  of  the  Southern  hemi- 
sphere ;  and  celebrated  the  intellectual  virtues  of  Frederick 
Henry  Hedge,  at  the  dinner  given  him  on  his  eightieth  birth- 
day, in  1885.  Whittier's  poetic  inscription  on  a  sun-dial  for 
Dr.  Henry  I.  Bowditch  and  on  a  fountain  for  Dorothea  L. 
Dix  will  be  remembered. 

All  of  our  poets  were  the  friends  of  Agassiz,  and  each  has 
left  for  us  some  memorable  tribute  to  him.  Lowell's  poem  on 
Agassiz  is  by  far  the  most  important  personal  elegiac  in  all 
their  volumes;  if  we  have  a  "  Lycidas,"  this  is  it.  Whittier's 
**  Prayer  of  Agassiz "  preserves  the  memory  of  the  zealous 
educational  venture  at  Penikese.  Holmes's  delightful  poem  on 
"The  Saturday  Club,"  which  vies  with  the  section  of  Lowell's 
"Agassiz"  for  primacy  of  interest  as  a  reflection  of  that  re- 
nowned body  of  our  literary  elect,  contains  as  one  of  its  most 
charming  portraits  that  of  "  the  great  Professor  ; "  and  there 
is,  besides,  the  merry  "  Farewell  to  Agassiz,"  written  when,  in 
the  war  time,  Agassiz  sailed  on  his  expedition  to  Brazil : 

God  bless  the  great  Professor  ! 
And  Madam,  too,  God  bless  her  ! . . . . 
And  when,  with  loud  Te  Deum, 
He  returns  to  his  Museum, 
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May  he  find  the  monstrous  reptile 
That  so  long  the  land  has  kept  ill 
By  Grant  and  Sherman  throttled, 
And  by  Father  Abraham  bottled ! 

It  was  eight  years  before  this  that  Longfellow  wrote  the 
"pleasant  birthday  verses  "  harking  back  fifty  years  to  the  day 
when 

In  the  beautiful  Pays  de  Vaud, 
A  child  in  its  cradle  lay. 

To  the  same  Poet's  Corner  whither  Longfellow,  Lowell  and 
Holmes  were  to  be  borne,  Agassiz  was  borne  a  decade  before 
the  first.  The  boulder  brought  from  his  own  Switzerland  to 
mark  his  grave  is  not  so  rare  nor  so  enduring  a  memorial  as 
their  verse. 

The  "Three  Friends  of  Mine"  in  Longfellow's  familiar 
poem  were  Felton,  Agassiz  and  Sumner.  His  beautiful  poem, 
"The  Burial  of  the  Poet,"  was  in  memory  of  Richard  Henry 
Dana.  I  think  the  last  of  his  poems  of  personal  tribute  was 
the  "  Auf  Wiedersehen,"  in  memory  of  James  T.  Fields.  Mr. 
Fields  was  the  publisher  for  all  of  our  five  poets.  More  than 
that,  he  was  their  intimate  friend.  "Dr.  Johnson's  sturdy 
self-respect,"  wrote  Lowell  to  Fields  in  dedicating  to  him 
"The  Cathedral,"  "led  him  to  invent  the  Bookseller  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  Patron.  My  relations  with  you  have  enabled 
me  to  discover  how  pleasantly  the  Friend  may  replace  the 
Bookseller."  Whittier  addressed  some  beautiful  verses  to  him 
on  a  blank  leaf  of  Mr.  Fields's  "  Poems  Printed,  not  Pub- 
lished ; "  and  the  picture  of  Fields  in  "  The  Tent  on  the 
Beach" — he  was  one  of  the  three  tenters  —  is  as  fine  as  that 
other  of  Bayard  Taylor.  Whittier  dedicated  his  "Among 
the  Hills  "  to  Mrs.  Fields,  whose  home,  the  same  old  home  in 
Charles  Street,  preserves  better  than  any  other  in  Boston 
to-day  the  atmosphere  of  the  golden  age  when  our  five  poets 
and  their  great  associates  were  working  together. 

To  the  student  of  the  history  of  art  there  are  few  rooms  in 
the  Uffizi  Gallery  more  impressive  than  those  whose  walls  are 
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hung  with  the  rich  collection  of  portraits  of  the  world's  great 
painters,  painted  by  themselves.  To  the  student  of  English 
history  there  are  few  places  in  London  more  illuminating  than 
the  National  Portrait  Gallery.  We  are  debtors  to  our  Boston 
poets  for  creating  for  us  a  Boston  Portrait  Gallery,  in  which 
their  own  characters  and  purposes  and  those  of  their  renowned 
contemporaries  in  the  Boston  of  the  nineteenth  century  are 
depicted  in  the  sharpest,  truest  and  most  imperishable  lines. 
Through  our  poets  the  actors  in  our  history  are  given  an  im- 
mortal vitality,  and  every  pregnant  epoch  and  incident  in  our 
history  from  the  beginning  is  glorified. 

Our  poets  did  not  only  chronicle  and  transfigure  our  his- 
tory ;  they  all  in  their  time  helped  greatly  to  make  our  history, 
and  that  precisely  in  those  lines  of  it  which  are,  in  Emerson's 
words,  "inextricably  national,  part  of  the  history  of  liberty." 
When  Theodore  Parker. died,  away  in  Florence  in  i860,  and 
they  held  the  memorial  service  in  Music  Hall,  Emerson  said 
there :  "  He  has  so  woven  himself  in  these  few  years  into  the 
history  of  Boston,  that  he  can  never  be  left  out  of  your  annals. 
It  will  not  be  in  the  acts  of  City  Councils,  nor  of  obsequious 
Mayors  ;  nor,  in  the  State  House,  the  proclamations  of  Gover- 
nors, with  their  failing  virtue  —  failing  them  at  critical  mo- 
ments —  that  coming  generations  will  study  what  really  befell  ; 
but  in  the  plain  lessons  of  Theodore  Parker  in  this  Music 
Hall,  in  Faneuil  Hall,  or  in  Legislative  Committee  Rooms, 
that  the  true  temper  and  authentic  record  of  these  days  will 
be  read." 

So  it  may  be  said  of  our  poets.  They  wove  themselves 
into  the  history  of  Boston  in  the  momentous  period  in  which 
their  lives  were  cast,  and  their  burning  verses  are  a  cardinal 
part  of  the  authentic  record.  I  like  to  say  that  if  we  could 
rear  in  Boston  two  monuments  upon  which,  about  the  central 
figures  of  Samuel  Adams  and  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  should 
be  grouped  the  Boston  leaders  in  the  struggles  which  gave 
America  her  independence  and  freed  her  from  slavery,  we 
should  have  there  commemorated  an  imposing  portion  of  what 
was  most  dynamic  in  those  two  chief  chapters  of  our  national 
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history.     In  the  illustrious  anti-slavery  group,  Emerson,  Long- 
fellow, Whittier  and  Lowell  would  all  have  place. 

The  mightiest  and  most  Sinaitic  lyric  in  American  poetry, 
Lowell's  "  Present  Crisis,"  was  a  response  to  an  imperative 
exigency  in  the  anti-slavery  struggle.  The  Mexican  War  and 
the  Civil  War  were  the  provocations  to  the  two  series  of  the 
"  Biglow  Papers,"  that  incomparable  masterpiece  of  our  wit 
and  humor.  Longfellow's  half-dozen  poems  on  slavery  were 
written  at  sea  in  1842.  Whittier  was  pre-eminently  the  poet 
of  the  conflict ;  and  again  and  again  in  his  ringing  lines  he 
appeals  to  the  great  Boston  traditions  to  enforce  his  high 
demands.  "  By  Bunker's  mound,"  "  By  Warren's  ghost,"  he 
exhorts  Massachusetts  to  heroism.  When  Virginia  storms 
and  threatens,  he  replies  for  Massachusetts  : 

Forgets  she  how  the  Bay  State,  in  answer  to  the  call 
Of  her  old  House  of  Burgesses,  spoke  out  from  Faneuil  Hall? 
When,  echoing  back  her  Henry's  cry,  came  pulsing  on  each  breath 
Of  northern  winds  the  thrilling  sounds  of  "  Liberty  or  Death  "? 

To  the  same  year,  1844,  as  Lowell's  "Present  Crisis"  be- 
longs Whittier's  apostrophe  to  F'aneuil  Hall ;  and  the  spirit  of 
those  verses  is  with  him  two  years  later  when  in  "  The  Pine- 
Tree  "  he  cries  : 

O,  my  God !  for  that  free  spirit,  which  of  old  in  Boston-town 
Smote  the  Province  House  with  terror,  struck  the  crest  of  Andros  down  ! 
For  another  strong-voiced  Adams  in  the  city's  streets  to  cry, 
"  Up  for  God  and  Massachusetts !     Set  your  feet  on  Mammon's  lie  ! 
Perish  banks  and  perish  traffic,  —  spin  your  cotton's  latest  pound, — 
But  in  Heaven's  name  keep  your  honor,  —  keep  the  heart  o'  the  Bay 
State  sound !  " 

When  the  fugitive  slave  is  borne  down  State  Street,  hemmed 
by  Massachusetts  bayonets,  to  be  delivered  back  to  slavery,  he 
cannot  forget  that  in  that  same  street  were  the  first  martyr- 
stains  of  the  Revolution,  and  he  exclaims : 

What  faces  frown  upon  ye,  dark 

With  shame  and  pain  ? 
Come  these  from  Plymouth's  Pilgrim  bark  ? 

Is  that  young  Vane? 
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Who,  dimly  beckoning,  speed  ye  on 

With  mocking  cheer? 
Lo !  spectral  Andros,  Hutchinson, 

And  Gage  are  here  ! 

So  Emerson,  in  his  "  Boston  Hymn,"  read  at  the  Emanci- 
pation celebration  in  Music  Hall,  January  i,  1863,  in  which  he 
reiterates  the  sublime  proclamation  of  Lincoln  on  that  day, — 

To-day  unbind  the  captive, 
So  onl}^  are  ye  unbound,  — 

harks  back  at  the  outset  to  the  past  beyond  the  Revolution 
and  beyond  young  Vane,  to  that  initial  hour  when 

The  word  of  the  Lord  by  night 
To  the  watching  Pilgrims  came. 

From  the  beginning  God  had  decreed  that  Freedom  should 
here  be  king ;  He  had  uncovered  this  Western  land,  that  in  it 
equality  and  service  only  might  be  majestic ;  and  whatever, 
in  1620,  or  1775,  or  1863,  did  not  comport  with  these  was 
false  to  the  New  World  vision  and  imperative.  To  this  lofty 
statement  of  the  gospel  of  America  we  may  be  proud  that 
Emerson  chose  to  give  the  simple  title  of  the  "Boston  Hymn." 

If  Holmes  was  writing  no  anti-slavery  poems  in  the  year 
of  Lowell's  "  Present  Crisis,"  we  could  ask  no  nobler  word 
than  his  "  Choose  you  this  day  whom  ye  will  serve !  "  in  the 
year  of  Emerson's  "Boston  Hymn."  He  gave  the  oration  at 
Faneuil  Hall  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  1863, —  that  day  crowded 
with  more  momentous  news  than  any  other  day  in  the  long 
struggle.  "  The  Inevitable  Trial  "  was  his  theme,  and  Emer- 
son himself  could  not  have  been  more  absolute.  "  My  Hunt 
after  the  Captain  "  is  the  story  of  his  search  for  his  own  son, 
after  he  was  wounded  at  Antietam,  —  that  son  who  by  and  by 
became  the  Judge.  "To  think  of  it,  —  my  little  boy  a  Judge, 
and  able  to  send  me  to  jail  if  I  don't  behave  myself  !  "  There 
is  a  whole  group  of  his  stirring  poems  brought  together  under 
the  general  caption,  "  In  War  Time ;  "  and  for  the  same  com- 
memoration services  at  Cambridge  in  1865,  for  which  Lowell 
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wrote  his  sublime  Commemoration  Ode,  Holmes  wrote  a  strong 
and  tender  poem. 

The  Commemoration  Ode  is  the  greatest  of  all  our  poems 
of  the  Civil  War ;  but  all  our  poets  made  incidents  and  aspects 
of  the  Civil  War  their  themes,  —  and  Lowell's  own  "Washers 
of  the  Shroud  "  and  ♦'  Memoriae  Positum  "  are  among  the  most 
solemn.  The  latter  is  a  memorial  to  Robert  Gould  Shaw ;  and 
it  is  a  worthy  counterpart  to  that  bronze  memorial  by  St. 
Gaudens  which  faces  the  State  House.  "  I  want  to  fling  my 
leaf  on  dear  Shaw's  grave,"  Lowell  wrote  to  Mr.  Fields,  add- 
ing, "  I  wanted  the  poem  a  little  monumental.''  Monumental 
it  is  ;  and  it  was  fitting  that  lines  from  it  should  be  graved, 
along  with  lines  from  Emerson's  "Voluntaries,"  upon  the 
monument  itself.  The  lines  chosen,  saying  how  "death  for 
noble  ends  makes  dying  sweet,"  are  for  that  place  the  best  ; 
but  they  are  not  in  themselves  nobler  or  more  beautiful  than 
those  which  go  before  : 

Brave,  good,  and  true, 
I  see  him  stand  before  me  noAV, 
And  read  again  on  that  young  brow. 

Where  every  hope  was  new, 
How  sweet  were  life  /     Yet,  by  the  mouth  firm-set, 
And  look  made  up  for  Duty's  utmost  debt, 

I  could  divine  he  knew 
That  death  within  the  sulphurous  hostile  lines, 
In  the  mere  wreck  of  nobly-pitched  designs. 

Plucks  heart's-ease,  and  not  rue. 

As  before  the  Shaw  Memorial,  so  before  almost  every  one 
of  our  Boston  monuments  and  statues,  some  stirring  line  upon 
the  subject  of  it  by  some  one  of  our  poets  leaps  to  mind.  Of 
the  Leif  Ericsson,  the  Columbus,  the  Washington,  Winthrop, 
Vane,  Franklin,  Samuel  Adams,  Everett,  Sumner,  Garrison, 
and  how  many  more  is  this  true  !  Writing  to  Briggs  of  his 
poem  on  "The  Voyage  to  Vinland,"  Lowell  said,  "I  mean 
to  bring  my  hero  straight  into  Boston  Bay,  as  befits  a  Bay- 
state  poet."  The  Emancipation  Group  in  Park  Square  is  the 
subject   of  a  special  poem  by  Whittier.     Holmes's  beautiful 
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poem  on  "Boston  Common,"  with  its  three  pictures  of  1630, 
1774,  and  the  future,  was  written  for  the  Fair  in  aid  of  the 
fund  for  Ball's  statue  of  Washington. 

We  reflect  too  seldom  upon  the  extent  to  which  our  New 
England  poets  have  occupied  themselves  with  subjects  in  our 
local  or  national  history.  When  we  think,  in  Longfellow's 
case,  of  the  Song  of  Hiawatha,  the  Courtship  of  Miles  Stan- 
dish,  the  New  England  Tragedies,  Evangeline,  so  much  in  the 
Wayside  Inn,  and  the  score  of  shorter  works  on  similar  themes, 
we  see  that  nearly  half  of  the  total  bulk  of  his  poetry  is  of 
this  character.  Dr.  Ellis,  as  we  noted,  in  his  tribute  to  Long- 
fellow as  a  historical  scholar,  praised  his  fidelity  to  the  spirit 
of  history,  in  whatever  liberties  with  time  and  place.  In  the 
prologue  to  the  New  England  Tragedies,  the  poet  himself  thus 
justifies  these  liberties  : 

Nor  let  the  Historian  blame  the  Poet  here, 
If  he  perchance  misdate  the  day  or  year, 
And  group  events  together,  by  his  art, 
That  in  the  Chronicles  lie  far  apart ; 
For  as  the  double  stars,  though  sundered  far, 
Seem  to  the  naked  eye  a  single  star. 
So  facts  of  history,  at  a  distance  seen. 
Into  one  common  point  of  light  convene. 

One  of  the  two  New  England  Tragedies,  "Giles  Corey," 
belongs  to  Salem  Farms;  the  other,  "John  Endicott,"  to 
Boston.  Striking  indeed  is  that  scene  in  the  meeting-house, 
with  John  Norton  in  the  pulpit,  when  Edith  Christison,  bare- 
foot and  clad  in  sackcloth,  walks  up  the  aisle  with  the  other 
Quakers,  and  denounces  the  laws  of  the  Boston  churches ;  and 
full  of  the  spirit  of  earliest  Boston  the  scene  before  the  Three 
Mariners  tavern  in  Dock  Square.  "John  Endicott"  is  a 
tragedy  of  Boston's  era  of  persecution  ;  and  this  is  the  exor- 
dium : 

To-night  we  strive  to  read,  as  we  may  best, 

This  city,  like  an  ancient  palimpsest ; 

And  bring  to  light,  upon  the  blotted  page, 

The  mournful  record  of  an  earlier  age, 
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That,  pale  and  half  effaced,  lies  hidden  away. 
Beneath  the  fresher  writing  of  to-day. 

Rise,  then,  O  buried  city  that  hast  been ; 
Rise  up,  rebuilded  in  the  painted  scene, 
And  let  our  curious  eyes  behold  once  more 
The  pointed  gable  and  the  pent-house  door. 
The  Meeting-house,  with  leaden-latticed  panes. 
The  narrow  thoroughfares,  the  crooked  lanes ! 

Rise,  too,  ye  shapes  and  shadows  of  the  Past, 
Rise  from  your  long-forgotten  graves  at  last ; 
Let  us  behold  your  faces,  let  us  hear 
The  words  ye  uttered  in  those  days  of  fear ! 
Revisit  your  familiar  haunts  again, — 
The  scenes  of  triumph,  and  the  scenes  of  pain. 
And  leave  the  footprints  of  your  bleeding  feet 
Once  more  upon  the  pavement  of  the  street ! 

A  leading  character  in  "John  Endicott "  is  the  Quaker, 
Nicholas  Upsall,  —  that  same  Upsall  who  speaks  so  propheti- 
cally in  Whittier's  "The  King's  Missive." 

One  brave  voice  rose  above  the  din. 

Upsall,  gray  with  his  length  of  days, 
Cried  from  the  door  of  his  Red  Lion  Inn  : 

"  Men  of  Boston,  give  God  the  praise ! 
No  more  shall  innocent  blood  call  down 
The  bolts  of  wratli  on  your  guilty  town. 
The  freedom  of  worship,  dear  to  you. 
Is  dear  to  all,  and  to  all  is  due. 

"  I  see  the  vision  of  days  to  come. 

When  your  beautiful  City  of  the  Bay 
Shall  be  Christian  liberty's  chosen  home, 

And  none  shall  his  neighbor's  rights  gainsay. 
The  varying  notes  of  worship  shall  blend 
And  as  one  great  prayer  to  God  ascend. 
And  hands  of  mutual  charity  raise 
Walls  of  salvation  and  gates  of  praise." 

In  lighter  vein,  Holmes,  in  his  "  Rhymed  Lesson,"  written 
just  sixty  years  ago  —  the  sixty  years  have  immensely  increased 
the  harmony  —  makes  the  bells  of  King's  Chapel,  Brattle 
Street,  the  Old  South,  Park  Street,  and  the  Old  North,  on  a 
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Sunday  morning,  blend  their  bells  in  one  gospel  of  reverence, 
humanity,  and  that  mutual  toleration  which  the  Quaker  pro- 
phesied : 

The  Chapel,  last  of  sublunary  things 

That  stirs  our  echoes  with  the  name  of  Kings, 

Whose  bell,  just  glistening  from  the  font  and  forge, 

Rolled  its  proud  requiem  for  the  second  George, 

Solemn  and  swelling,  as  of  old  it  rang. 

Flings  to  the  wind  its  deep,  sonorous  clang ; 

The  simpler  pile,  that,  mindful  of  the  hour 

When  Howe's  artillery  shook  its  half-built  tower. 

Wears  on  its  bosom,  as  a  bride  might  do, 

The  iron  breast-pin  which  the  "  Rebels  "  threw. 

Wakes  the  sharp  echoes  with  the  quivering  thrill 

Of  keen  vibrations,  tremulous  and  shrill ; 

Aloft,  suspended  in  the  morning's  fire, 

Crash  the  vast  cymbals  from  the  Southern  spire ; 

The  Giant,  standing  by  the  elm-clad  green. 

His  white  lance  lifted  o'er  the  silent  scene. 

Whirling  in  air  his  brazen  goblet  round, 

Swings  from  its  brim  the  swollen  floods  of  sound ; 

While,  sad  with  memories  of  the  olden  time. 

Throbs  from  his  tower  the  Northern  Minstrel's  chime, — 

Faint,  single  tones,  that  spell  their  ancient  song, 

But  tears  still  follow  as  they  breathe  along. 

We  may  not  pass  from  the  era'  of  persecution  without  re- 
membering Whittier's  "  Calef  in  Boston,"  that  seventeenth 
century  episode  about  which  the  Professor  at  the  Breakfast 
Table  also  talks ;  and  especially  Whittier's  poem  on  Samuel 
Sewall,  and  its  lines  on  the  tale 

Of  the  fast  which  the  good  man  lifelong  kept 
With  a  haunting  sorrow  that  never  slept, 
As  the  circling  year  brought  round  the  time 
Of  an  error  that  left  the  sting  of  crime, 
When  he  sat  on  the  bench  of  the  witchcraft  courts. 
With  the  laws  of  Moses  and  Hale's  Reports, 
And  spake,  in  the  name  of  both,  the  word 
That  gave  the  witch's  neck  to  the  cord. 

This  penitence  of  Judge  Sewall,  finding  its  most  dramatic 
expression  in  the   South  Meeting-house, — not   this  one,  but 
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the  earlier  one,  —  accentuates  the  fact  that  the  important 
thing  to  be  remembered  about  witchcraft  here  is  that  Massa- 
chusetts was  the  first  place  where  the  delusion  obtained,  to  get 
rid  of  it ;  that  our  people  outgrew  and  their  Judge  repudiated 
a  delusion  which  was  universal,  while  Europe  went  on  hanging 
and  burning  witches  by  the  hundred  for  decades  afterward. 

The  Old  South,  the  Old  North,  and  King's  Chapel  are  the 
Boston  churches  with  which  our  poetry  is  chiefly  associated  ; 
although  we  never  forget  Emerson's  personal  association  with 
the  First  Church  and  the  Second,  nor  the  beautiful  hymn 
which  he  wrote  for  the  installation  of  Chandler  Robbins  as 
the  minister  of  the  Second  Church,  sung  at  so  many  Boston 
installations  since.  Dr.  Holmes  was  a  devout  King's  Chapel 
man.  How  many  of  us,  when  we  think  of  him  in  his  later 
years,  think  of  him  oftenest  as  he  used  to  stand  there  during 
the  hymns,  in  his  gallery  pew !  "  In  that  church,"  he  wrote, 
in  that  loving  letter  to  PhiUips  Brooks  in  1888,  "I  have  wor- 
shipped for  half  a  century.  There,  on  the  fifteenth  of  June, 
1 840,  I  was  married  ;  there  my  children  were  all  christened ; 
from  that  church  the  dear  companion  of  so  many  blessed 
years  was  buried.  In  her  seat  I  must  sit,  and  through  its 
door  I  hope  to  be  carried  to  my  resting-place."  So  he  was. 
How  many  of  his  hymns  and  religious  poems  may  have  flashed 
upon  his  mind  in  that  old  gallery  pew  !  "  It  would  be  one  of 
the  most  agreeable  reflections  to  me,"  he  once  wrote,  "if  I 
could  feel  that  I  left  a  few  hymns  worthy  to  be  remembered 
after  me."  Surely  his  "  Lord  of  all  being,  throned  afar,"  will 
be  remembered  and  sung  forever ;  only  two  or  three  of  Whit- 
tier's  hymns,  among  all  the  hymns  written  by  our  five  poets, 
surpass  or  equal  it.  The  poem  on  "King's  Chapel,"  which  he 
read  at  the  two  hundredth  anniversary,  is  full  of  the  historical 
atmosphere  of  the  place.  For  the  same  occasion  he  wrote  a 
hymn  ;  and  we  think,  too,  of  the  jovial  King's  Chapel  lines  at 
the  opening  of  the  poem  on  "The  Saturday  Club,"  which 
always  dined  at  Parker's,  just  opposite. 

Holmes  wrote  a  stirring  appeal  for  the  Old  South  when  it 
was  in  danger  in  1876,  which  did  its  part  to  save  it,  if  not  so 
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decisive  a  part  as   his  rousing   appeal    for  "Old    Ironsides," 
that  famous  poem  of  his  youth,  in  saving  the  historic  frigate. 

Woe  to  the  three-hilled  town 
When  through  the  land  the  tale  is  told  — 
"  The  brave  Old  South  is  down !  " 

Here,  while  his  brethren  stood  aloof, 

The  herald's  blast  was  blown 
That  shook  St.  Stephen's  pillared  roof 

And  rocked  King  George's  throne ! 

The  spire  still  greets  the  morning  sun, — 

Say,  shall  it  stand  or  fall  ? 
Help,  ere  the  spoiler  has  begun ! 

Help,  each,  and  God  help  all ! 

God  and  the  good  women  did  help ;  and  Whittier's  prophecy- 
shall  be  fulfilled : 

So  long  as  Boston  shall  Boston  be, 

And  her  Bay-tides  rise  and  fall, 
Shall  freedom  stand  in  the  Old  South  Church 

And  plead  for  the  rights  of  all ! 

Longfellow's  "Ballad  of  the  French  Fleet"  is  the  story  of 
Thomas  Prince's  famous  prayer  in  the  Old  South  in  1746: 

O  Lord  !  we  would  not  advise ; 

But  if  in  Thy  Providence 
A  tempest  should  arise 

To  drive  the  French  Fleet  hence, 
And  scatter  it  far  and  wide, 

Or  sink  it  in  the  sea. 
We  should  be  satisfied. 

And  Thine  the  glory  be. 

With  "the  belfry  tower  of  the  Old  North  Church"  are 
associated  two  of  the  most  spirited  and  popular  poems  in  all  our 
literature,  —  Longfellow's  "  Paul  Revere's  Ride  "  and  Holmes's 
"  Grandmother's  Story  of  Bunker  Hill  Battle."  It  is  through 
Longfellow's  eyes  that  every  one  of  us,  on  the  eve  of  each 
Patriot's  Day,  sees,  "  on  the  belfry  height,  a  glimmer  and  then 
a  gleam  of  light,"  to  give  assurance  that  Lexington  and  Con- 
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cord  shall  have  their  warning  ;  and  surely  no  other  story  of 
Bunker  Hill  is  half  so  thrilling  as  "  Grandmother's  Story  "  of 
how  she  as  a  girl,  with  her  grandmother  and  the  old  corporal 
and  the  rest,  watched  the  battle  from  that  same  Old  North 
belfry. 

From  the  upper  windows  of  a  house  in  Garden  Court,  the 
finest  house  in  Boston  in  1775,  other  eyes  watched  Bunker 
Hill  that  afternoon.  They  were  those  of  Lady  Frankland  — 
the  Agnes  Surriage  of  Bynner's  story  and  Holmes's  ballad, 
the  Agnes  of  the  Marblehead  inn,  the  Lisbon  earthquake, 
and  the  Hopkinton  mansion.  Holmes  himself,  while  making 
his  studies  for  the  ballad,  talked  with  old  Julia,  "  born  a  slave 
beneath  Sir  Harry's  roof,"  and  living  still  in  1861  when  the 
ballad  was  published.  Of  greater  interest  is  the  fact  that 
"  The  Last  Leaf,"  the  subject  of  the  touching  verses  which 
Lincoln  loved  so  well  and  which  he  once  repeated  from  mem- 
ory to  Governor  Andrew, — which  Poe  also  admired  and  copied 
with  his  own  hand  on  a  sheet  which  finally  came  to  the  poet 
himself, — was  "  a  venerable  relic  of  the  Revolution,  said  to  be 
one  of  the  party  who  threw  the  tea  overboard,"  a  marked  fig- 
ure in  the  Boston  streets  of  Holmes's  youth.  Holmes's  merry 
"  Ballad  of  the  Boston  Tea-Party  "  was  read  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  in  1874.  Emerson's 
"  Boston,"  also  a  ballad  of  the  Tea-Party,  was  read  in  Faneuil 
Hall  —  the  Old  South  was  then  our  post  office  —  the  year 
before,  at  the  centennial  celebration  of  the  destruction  of  the 

tea.     Its 

Millions  for  self-government, 
But  for  tribute  never  a  cent, 

well  proclaimed  the  Boston  temper  in  1773,  which  had  the 
same  ring  in  it  as  "  the  shot  heard  round  the  world  "  a  few 
months  afterwards.  Holmes's  "  Lexington  "  and  Whittier's 
"  Lexington  "  are  both  poems  inspired  by  the  same  simple, 
solemn  spirit  as  the  more  famous  "Concord  Hymn."  Lowell's 
Ode  read  at  the  centennial  of  the  fight  at  Concord  Bridge,  and 
his  poem,  "Under  the  Old  Elm,"  read  at  the  centennial  of 
Washington's  taking  command  of  the  army  at  Cambridge,  are 
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among  his  noblest  works,  —  the  picture  of  Washington  in  the 
latter  hardly  less  memorable  than  that  of  Lincoln  in  the  Com- 
memoration Ode.  It  was  for  this  same  July  3,  1875,  that 
Holmes  wrote  his  "Old  Cambridge."  His  poem  entitled 
"Under  the  Washington  Elm"  belongs  to  April,  1861,  and 
was  an  appeal  to  the  fathers  for  the  sons. 

Half  of  their  work  was  done, 
Half  is  left  to  do, — 
Cambridge,  and  Concord,  and  Lexington! 
When  the  battle  is  fought  and  won. 

What  shall  be  told  of  you  ? 

One  of  our  English  critics  marvels  that  we  still  remember 
these  things  in  Boston,  and  still  talk  of  Lexington  and  Bunker 
Hill.  "These  things,"  he  says,  "happened  before  they  dug 
the  Hythe  military  canal,  before  the  days  when  Bonaparte 
gathered  his  army  at  Boulogne.  All  that  is  ancient  history  in 
England."  Yes,  but  Runny mede  and  Lewes  and  Naseby  are 
not  "ancient  history  "  in  England,  and  it  will  not  be  well  for 
England  when  they  are.  Palo  Alto  and  San  Juan,  some  years 
this  side  of  Boulogne  and  Hythe,  were  ancient  history  in 
America  almost  as  soon  as  they  were  history  at  all.  Boston's 
interest  in  Bunker  Hill  is  no  mere  military  interest,  but  the 
thrill  of  a  heroic  struggle  for  law  and  liberty  within  the  English 
race.  The  conflict  between  the  Boston  Town  Meeting  and 
King  George  was  that  same  old  conflict  between  Parliament 
and  King  Charles.  "It  was  the  drums  of  Naseby  and  Dun- 
bar," as  Lowell  says  so  well,  "that  gathered  the  minute-men 
on  Lexington  Common." 

No  Berserk  thirst  of  blood  had  they. 

No  battle-joy  was  theirs  who  set 

Against  the  alien  bayonet 
Their  homespun  breasts  in  that  old  day. 

They  went  where  duty  seemed  to  call, 
They  scarcely  asked  the  reason  why ; 
They  only  knew  they  could  but  die, 

And  death  was  not  the  worst  of  all ! 
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Their  death-shot  shook  the  feudal  tower, 
And  shattered  slavery's  claim  as  well ; 
On  the  sky's  dome,  as  on  a  bell, 

Its  echo  struck  the  world's  great  hour. 

That  fateful  echo  is  not  dumb ; 
The  nations  listening  to  its  sound 
Wait,  from  a  century's  vantage-ground, 

The  holier  triumphs  yet  to  come. 

These  valiant  verses  are  the  verses  of  no  drummer  or  fifer, 
but  of  our  Quaker  poet.  Each  one  of  our  five  poets  some- 
how commemorates  that  heroic  April  day.  The  spirit  in  which 
Whittier  does  it  is  the  spirit  which  inspires,  after  these  lines 
upon  the  resolute  old  struggle,  these  others  upon  the  "holier 
triumphs  "  which  they  presage  : 

The  bridal  time  of  Law  and  Love, 
The  gladness  of  the  world's  release. 
When,  war-sick,  at  the  feet  of  Peace 

The  hawk  shall  nestle  with  the  dove !  — 

The  golden  age  of  brotherhood 

Unknown  to  other  rivalries 

Than  of  the  mild  humanities, 
And  gracious  interchange  of  good, 

When  closer  strand  shall  lean  to  strand. 

Till  meet,  beneath  saluting  flags. 

The  eagle  of  our  mountain  crags. 
The  lion  of  our  Motherland ! 

When  so  much  is  said  in  the  interest  of  justice,  it  ought 
also  to  be  said  in  the  interest  of  proportion  and  propriety  that 
for  us  in  Boston  to  devote  three  of  our  year's  holidays  —  almost 
half  of  all  —  to  celebrating  our  victories  here  in  the  first  year 
of  the  Revolution  is  rather  ridiculous,  and  tends  in  more  ways 
than  one  to  become  mischievous.  One  day  is  enough.  Let 
us  have  instead  of  the  others,  I  suggest,  our  Poets'  Day.  I 
suggest  also  that,  when  we  have  got  all  our  captains  and  com- 
manders as  well  put  into  bronze,  we  rear  some  worthy  monu- 
ment to  the  great  group  of  our  Boston  Poets. 
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The  "eagle"  in  all  of  our  poets  is  an  eagle  really  full  of 
affection  for  the  "lion  of  our  Motherland."  Lowell's  terse 
description  of  the  old  April  struggle  is  this : 

Here  English  law  and  English  thought 
'Gainst  the  self-will  of  England  fought. 

With  this  pious  regard  for  the  true  England  in  viewing  our 
very  struggle  for  independence,  he  looks  back  with  equal  rev- 
erence to  our  English  origin. 

The  New  World's  sons,  from  England's  breasts  we  drew 
Such  milk  as  bids  remember  whence  we  came, 

he  wrote  for  the  memorial  window  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
placed  by  Americans  in  St.  Margaret's  Church  at  Westmin- 
ster ;  and  our  Boston  poets  are  ever  mindful  of  our  Puritan 
pedigree.  Longfellow's  "Boston"  is  a  poem  on  the  old 
English  Boston,  the  Puritan  town  on  the  Lincolnshire  coast, 
which  gave  our  town  its  name,  and  gave  it  John  Cotton. 
Lowell,  in  his  address  at  the  250th  anniversary  of  the  found- 
ing of  Harvard  University,  remembered  well  our  obligations  to 
Oxford  and  Cambridge.  For  that  great  Harvard  anniversary 
Holmes  wrote  a  noble  poem,  greatest  of  all  his  Harvard  poems. 
How  many  of  them  there  are, —  forty-four  written  for  the 
reunions  of  the  Class  of  '29  alone,  running  from  "Bill  and 
Joe"  to  the  touching  "After  the  Curfew"  in  1889,  with  its 
last  solemn  lines  of  presage : 

So  ends  "  The  Boys," —  a  lifelong  play. 

We  too  must  hear  the  Prompter's  call 
To  fairer  scene  and  brighter  day  : 

Farewell !  I  let  the  curtain  fall. 

But  many  of  Holmes's  poems  besides  his  Class  poems  cele- 
brate Harvard  and  Cambridge.  College  and  town  both  have 
affectionate  salutation  in  the  "metrical  essay  "  on  "Poetry" 
which  he  read  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  in  1836. 
In  "  Parson  Turrell's  Legacy  "  he  merrily  elaborates  his  per- 
suasion that  Cambridge  is  the  "nicest  place  that  ever  was 
seen."      His  "Old   Cambridge,"  with  its  vivid   bits  of  remi- 
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niscence,  is  a  sort  of  poetical  counterpart  to  Lowell's  Cam- 
bridge essay.  He  wrote  the  poem  for  the  semi-centennial 
celebration  of  the  settlement  of  Cambridge,  in  1880;  and  its 
final  jubilant  line  is  : 

I  am  a  Cambridge  boy. 

He  wrote  hymns  both  for  the  celebration  at  the  laying  of 
the  corner-stone  of  the  Harvard  Memorial  Hall  in  1870,  and 
that  at  the  dedication  of  the  Hall  in  1874.  The  Song  for  the 
Centennial  Celebration  in  1836,  and  the  "Modest  Request" 
complied  with  after  the  dinner  at  President  Everett's  inaugu- 
ration are  in  the  same  jovial  vein  as  many  of  the  Class  poems. 
More  important  is  the  poem  read  at  the  Commencement  din- 
ner in  1879;  while  the  poem  read  at  the  Commemoration  in 
1886,  with  its  reminiscences  and  its  salutation  of  the  future, 
is  one  of  the  most  significant  poems  associated  with  Harvard 
history. 

More  charming  even  than  his  charming  Cambridge  essay 
are  Lowell's  "Under  the  Willows"  and  "Indian-Summer  Re- 
verie," as  expressions  of  his  love  of  home.  There  is  no  other 
poem  so  rich  in  Cambridge  pictures  as  the  latter.  The  river, 
the  marshes,  the  village,  the  same  village  blacksmith  sung  by 
Longfellow,  the  college, — 

There  in  red  brick,  which  softening  time  defies, 
Stand  square  and  stiff  the  Muses'  factories,— 

all  are  drawn  in  memorable  lines  ;  tenderest  of  all,  those  clos- 
ing lines  which,  like  other  well-remembered  lines  of  Lowell's, 
lead  us  with  him  in  reverent  sympathy  to  Mount  Auburn. 
Full,  too,  of  Lowell's  love  of  Cambridge  is  his  poem,  addressed 
to  John  Francis  Heath,  entitled  "An  Invitation  "  : 

Come  back  our  ancient  walks  to  tread, 
Dear  haunts  of  lost  or  scattered  friends, 
Old  Harvard's  scholar-factories  red, 
Where  song  and  smoke  and  laughter  sped 
The  nights  to  proctor-haunted  ends.  .  .  . 
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There  may  be  fairer  spots  of  earth, 
But  all  their  glories  are  not  worth 
The  virtue  in  the  native  sod. 

The  Old  Church-yard  at  Cambridge  is  the  theme  of  Long- 
fellow as  well  as  of  Holmes.  The  Charles  more  than  once 
flows  through  his  verses,  as  through  Lowell's ;  and  the  Craigie 
House  poems  are  dear  to  all  our  homes. 

Once,  ah,  once  within  these  walls 
One  whom  memory  oft  recalls, 
The  Father  of  his  Country,  dwelt, — 

the  poet  sings,  in  memory  of  the  time  when  his  home  was  the 
home  of  Washington.  The  Theologian  at  the  Wayside  Inn 
was  "from  the  school  of  Cambridge  on  the  Charles;"  and  it 
was  from  "the  far-off  noisy  town"  of  Boston  that  the  whole 
picturesque,  thinly  disguised  group  whom  the  poet  gathered 
around  the  fireside 

Had  to  the  wayside  inn  come  down. 

The  Bridge  on  which  the  poet  stood  "  at  midnight,  as  the 
clocks  were  striking  the  hour,"  was  the  old  bridge  from  Boston 
to  Cambridge, — "The  Wooden  Bridge  over  the  Charles"  was 
the  title  which  he  first  wrote  down  in  the  manuscript ;  and  it 
was  seen  from  this  old  bridge  that  Boston  showed  "a  soft 
Venetian  side  "  to  Lowell,  as  he  walked  merrily  over  it  with 
Agassiz  after  Saturday  Club  dinners. 

A  whole  address,  instead  of  these  rapid  glances,  might  be 
given  to  our  poet's  poetry  of  Cambridge  alone ;  but  that  ad- 
dress —  although  for  our  present  purpose  we  count  Cambridge 
a  part  of  Boston  —  cannot, be  added  here.  Nor  can  detail  be 
added  here  touching  a  score  of  poems  of  the  dear  Boston 
places  which  we  love,  as  they  loved :  the  Common  ;  Copp's 
Hill  ;  Long  Wharf ;  the  J-Iarbor  ;  the  Public  Library,  for  whose 
dedication  in  1888  Holmes  wrote  his  fine  verses.  In  the 
Athenaeum,  upon  which  Emerson  pronounced  such  hearty 
benediction,  hung  the  "  Portrait  of  a  Lady  "  and  the  "  Portrait 
of  a  Gentleman,"  addressed  by  Holmes  with  such  jovial  blunt- 
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since  Holmes  and  Lowell  celebrated  in  such  memorable  verses 
the  Saturday  Club  dinners.  "  Old  Ironsides  "  was,  and  is,  a 
Boston  ship ;  Holmes's  ringing  appeal  for  its  preservation,  his 
first  popular  poem,  was  published  in  the  Advertiser,  as  Lowell's 
early  "  Biglow  Papers  "  were  published  in  the  Courier.  "Dor- 
othy Q."  was  a  Boston  girl.  "The  Galileo  of  the  Mall"  is 
the  telescope  man  on  the  Common  ;  and  "  The  Dorchester 
Giant"  and  "The  Stethoscope  Song"  are  among  Holmes's 
many  bits  of  Boston  mirth,  —  one  of  the  most  mirthful,  his 
"Welcome  to  the  Chicago  Commercial  Club,"  in  1880: 

And,  perhaps,  though  the  idiots  must  have  their  jokes, 
You  have  found  our  good  people  much  like  other  folks. 
There  are  cities  by  rivers,  by  lakes,  and  by  seas. 
Each  as  full  of  itself  as  a  cheese-mite  of  cheese ; 
And  a  city  will  brag,  as  a  game-cock  will  crow ; 
Don't  your  cockerels  at  home  —  just  a  little,  you  know? 

The  Professor,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  terrible  maledic- 
tions for  those  who  attempted  to  sneer  at  Boston  ;  they  could 
not  come  to  good,  —  and,  with  the  Professor's  ghost  still 
abroad,  one  wonders  at  the  hardihood  of  any  cold-blooded  critic 
of  "the  Hub,"  foreign  or  domestic.  "After  a  man  begins  to 
attack  the  State  House,  when  he  gets  bitter  about  the  Frog 
Pond,  you  may  be  sure  there  is  not  much  left  of  him.  Poor 
Edgar  Poe  died  in  the  hospital  soon  after  he  got  into  this  way 
of  talking ;  and  so  sure  as  you  find  an  unfortunate  fellow 
reduced  to  this  pass,  you  had  better  begin  praying  for  him, 
and  stop  lending  him  money,  for  he  is  on  his  last  legs.  Re- 
member poor  Edgar !  He  is  dead  and  gone  ;  but  the  State 
House  has  its  cupola  fresh-gilded  ;  and  the  Frog  Pond  has  got 
a  fountain  that  squirts  up  a  hundred  feet  into  the  air." 

The  mention  of  Poe  here  reminds  me  that  I  may  expose 
myself  to  the  charge  of  invidiousness  in  omitting  Poe  from  this 
survey  of  Boston  in  the  Boston  poets.  The  simple  reason  is 
that  there  is  in  his  volume  no  poetry  relating  to  Boston,  to 
survey.     We  are  certainly  proud  that   Boston  was  his  birth- 
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place,  —  he  was  born  in  1809,  the  same  year  with  Holmes  ; 
and  it  is  an  interesting  fact  that  his  first  volume  of  poems, 
published  here  in  1827,  bore  upon  the  title-page,  instead  of  his 
name,  the  words,  "By  a  Bostonian."  He  would  not  have 
chosen  that  term  later ;  we  remember  too  well  his  bitterness 
toward  Boston.  Our  Boston  poets,  at  any  rate,  were  not  bit- 
ter toward  him,  although  Longfellow  certainly  had  grievous 
ground  to  be  ;  we  remember  the  warm  words  of  Holmes,  of 
Lowell,  of  Whittier,  and  of  Longfellow  himself.  Nowhere 
surely  does  Poe's  rare  genius  have  juster  appreciation  than 
in  this  city  of  his  birth ;  but  here,  as  elsewhere,  most  critical 
men,  I  think,  demur  to  a  recent  fashion  in  some  circles  of 
exalting  him  to  the  upper  rank  in  our  literature.  Contemplate 
a  grouping  of  our  greatest  American  writers  —  and  such  we 
have  seen  —  which  takes  in  Poe  and  leaves  out  Lowell !  I 
confess  myself  to  a  high  degree  of  sympathy  with  Poe's  strict- 
ures upon  "the  heresy  of  the  didactic,"  the  assumption  that 
every  poem  should  inculcate  a  moral,  an  idea  which  he  thought, 
with  some  warrant,  that  we  Americans  especially,  and  we 
Bostonians  very  especially,  have  patronized.  It  remains  true 
that  the  greatest  poetry  has  and  must  have  great  subject- 
matter.  The  poet,  like  the  orator  and  the  painter  and  the 
composer,  must  have  a  message ;  and  for  lack  of  this  no  clever- 
ness can  compensate.  Poe  never  wrote  in  all  his  life  any- 
thing comparable  with  "The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal "  or  "The 
Present  Crisis."  There  is  no  single  poem  of  his  so  exquisite 
as  Holmes's  "Chambered  Nautilus."  If  the  dozen  or  the 
score  of  poems  upon  which  his  claim  for  pre-eminence  is  based 
be  named,  it  were  easy  to  match  them  with  an  equal  body 
from  Lowell  superior  not  only  in  respect  to  content  but  to 
beauty.  So  much  I  claim  indeed  for  Longfellow,  and  for 
Whittier.  The  supremacy  of  Emerson  all  alike  concede.  Yet 
when  so  much  is  said,  let  the  last  word  be  the  positive  word  — 
the  word  of  admiration  for  the  rare  beauties  in  Poe's  poetry, 
the  fascinating  power  in  so  many  of  his  tales,  which,  if  not 
indeed  to  be  ranked  with  the  romances  of  Hawthorne,  hold  a 
place  unique  in  the  rank  below.     If  there  is  no  poetry  of  Bos- 
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ton  in  his  pages  for  us  to  consider  here,  we  do  not  fail  to 
remember  the  extent  to  which  he  himself  belonged  to  Boston. 
Return  we  from  Poe  to  Holmes.  Along  with  his  gay  greet- 
ing to  Chicago,  we  may  here  recall  —  for  it  is  easy  to  pass 
from  gay  to  grave  in  Holmes  —  his  serious  sonnet,  "  Boston  to 
Florence,"  on  the  occasion  of  the  Dante  commemoration  in 
1 88 1,  with  the  lines  upon  the  conspicuous  devotion  of  our 
own  Cambridge  scholars  to  the  great  Italian  : 

Yet  none  with  truer  homage  bends  the  knee, 
Or  stronger  pledge  of  fealty  brings,  than  we. 
Whose  poets  make  thy  dead  Immortal  ours. 

Our  poets  have  not  only  made  Dante  ours  ;  they  have  com- 
passed us  about  with  a  great  cloud  of  the  Immortals  of  every 
land  and  age.  Never  had  poets  wider  sympathies  or  wider 
vision.  We  consider  in  this  hour  Boston  in  the  Boston  poets ; 
we  might  consider  America  in  the  Boston  poets,  —  Europe, 
humanity,  in  the  Boston  poets.  It  was  because  they  lived 
greatly  in  the  large  circles  that  they  lived  greatly  in  the  nar- 
rower ones,  and  made  the  life  of  Boston,  while  they  adorned 
it,  noble  and  resplendent.  They  idealized  their  city ;  they 
counted  it  a  veritable  city  of  God,  and  aspired  to  make  it  that 
in  higher  measure.  The  reason  why  the  Professor  held  the 
view  from  the  State  House  dome  so  remarkable  among  earthly 
views  was  that  it  was  to  his  eyes  the  view  of  a  rare  realm  of 
ideas,  of  the  home  of  a  generation  of  signal  striving  and 
vision.  "There  are  great  truths  that  are  higher  than  moun- 
tains and  broader  than  seas,  that  people  are  looking  for  from 
the  tops  of  these  hills  of  ours,  such  as  the  world  never  saw, 
though  it  might  have  seen  them  at  Jerusalem,  if  its  eyes  had 
been  open." 

It  was,  indeed,  a  golden  age  in  which  Emerson,  Longfellow, 
Lowell,  Holmes  and  Whittier  here  sang  together,  in  which 
Bancroft,  Prescott,  Motley  and  Parkman  here  wrote  history, 
and  Garrison,  Phillips,  Parker  and  Sumner  preached  reform. 
It  is  too  true  that  we  have  no  contemporary  Emersons.  But 
as  one  English  critic  reproaches  us  for  it,  another  anxiously 
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presses  the  inquiry  why  there  are  no  great  men  in  England. 
And  the  contrast  there  brought  about  in  thirty  years  is  sharp 
indeed.  Thirty  years  ago,  Tennyson  and  Browning  were 
England's  poets ;  Gladstone  and  D'Israeli  led  Parliament  ; 
Darwin,  Huxley  and  Tyndall  were  her  men  of  science ;  James 
Martineau,  Thomas  Hill  Green,  and  Herbert  Spencer,  her  phil- 
osophers ;  Froude,  Freeman,  Stubbs,  Green  and  Gardiner,  her 
historians  ;  Stanley  was  dean  of  Westminster,  Canon  Liddon 
preached  at  St.  Paul's,  and  Spurgeon  at  the  Surrey  Tabernacle  ; 
Watts,  William  Morris,  Burne  Jones  and  Rossetti  represented 
English  art ;  George  Eliot  still  lived  ;  and  Ruskin  and  Carlyle 
still  prophesied  at  Coniston  and  Chelsea. 

It  needs  no  American  to  remind  London  that,  if  our  great 
men  sleep  in  Mount  Auburns,  hers  sleep  in  Poets'  Corners, 
and  that  there  does  not  live  in  England  to-day,  noble  as  is  her 
present  group  of  leaders,  one  man  whom  history  will  pro- 
nounce of  the  first  rank.  But  the  London  of  the  great  men 
and  great  history  still  goes  on,  with  great  to-morrows  before 
it ;  and  for  these  to-morrows  —  and  what  is  true  of  London  is 
true  here  —  the  mighty  memories  are  not  paralyzing,  but  in- 
spiring and  dynamic.  There  is  no  subject  which  the  pedant 
cannot  make  petty,  and  the  dry-as-dust  make  dusty ;  but  there 
is  no  doctrine  so  mournful  nor  so  false  as  the  doctrine  that  love 
of  poetry  and  reverence  for  a  great  past  are  sterilizing,  occa- 
sions of  an  unproductive  present  and  an  unpromising  future. 
Great  men  are  the  contemporaries  of  all  times  ;  and  commerce 
with  them,  so  far  from  threatening  decay  or  drought,  makes 
all  healthy  souls  emulous,  resolute  and  radical,  makes  all 
creators,  soldiers  and  prophets. 

Peculiarly  true  is  this  of  the  influence  of  our  own  Boston 
poets.  Whatever  the  places  to  which  they  go  with  us,  what- 
ever the  themes  they  touch,  it  is  always  with  reverence  for 
the  past,  always  with  hope  and  firmness  for  the  future.  "  To 
the  Past,"  "To  the  Future" — these  poems  stand  side  by  side 
in  Lowell's  volume.  "The  Pioneer"  is  the  title  which  he 
gave  to  a  poem,  and  also  gave  to  his  early  Boston  magazine. 
Our  poets  all  were  pioneers  ;  and  if  they  do  not  make  pioneers 
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of  us,  the  fault  is  ours,  not  theirs.  In  truth,  I  believe,  I 
rejoice  to  believe,  that  there  is  not  in  all  the  land,  in  all  the 
world,  any  city  fuller  of  men  with  visions  of  a  better  future, 
with  passion  for  social  righteousness,  with  devotion  to  the 
education  of  youth,  with  helpful  hand  for  the  needs  of  every 
part  of  the  country,  with  generous  sympathy  for  struggling 
men  in  every  part  of  the  world,  with  readiness  to  gather  at* 
the  ringing  of  a  valid  bell  to  consider  a  new  idea,  than  this  city 
of  Franklin  and  Emerson,  which  counts  the  memories  of  her 
illustrious  sons  a  sacramental  and  impelling  force.  From  the 
tops  of  these  hills  of  ours,  thank  God,  men  are  still  looking  for 
great  truths. 

The  time  in  which  we  live  has,  for  every  great  city  upon 
earth,  menaces  and  temptations  of  its  own,  unknown  to  the 
simpler  time  before.  But  if  truly  men  decay  as  wealth  accu- 
mulates in  our  dear  town,  never  believe,  men  of  Boston,  that 
it  is,  as  a  crass  "modernity"  insinuates,  because  you  are 
too  much  absorbed  in  your  poets,  and  too  little  in  contempo- 
raneity and  "futures."  Precisely  the  opposite  is  your  danger. 
The  world  is  too  much  with  you ;  you  live  too  much  in  the 
club  and  the  exchange,  —  and  with  the  great  thinkers  not 
enough.  I  speak  to  live  men,  not  to  dead ;  and  every  city  has 
its  fussy  dead  men,  as  every  one,  and  ours  in  plenty,  its  fools 
and  knaves.  We  tire,  as  Emerson  tired,  of  the  man  who  tries 
to  push  Boston  "  into  a  theatrical  attitude  of  virtue,  to  which 
she  is  not  entitled  and  which  she  cannot  keep."  But  the  fools 
and  knaves  are  not  Boston,  nor  the  fussy  dead  men,  nor  the 
gentle  spirits  who  sleep  soundly  in  the  Athenaeum  of  a  sum- 
mer day,  with  files  of  the  Advertiser  of  the  period  of  Nathan 
Hale  propped  before  them,  and  Federalist  pamphlets  in  their 
laps.  Such  need  neither  Old  World  satire  nor  New  World 
exhortation  ;  and  they  form  a  class  as  inconsiderable  as  the 
Three  Tailors  of  Tooley  Street  who  figured  to  themselves  as. 
"We,  the  people  of  England." 

The  first  quarter-century  of  this  Bostonian  Society  has  been 
most  honorable.  Let  its  second  be  yet  richer  in  results.  I 
trust  the  Old  State  House  will  soon  be  too  small  for  its  ex- 
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panding  work.  I  like  to  think  that  at  no  distant  day  there 
will  rise  among  the  great  group  of  buildings  now  multiplying 
in  our  Fenway,  through  its  exertions  and  as  its  home,  a  Boston 
Historical  Museum  —  a  New  England  Historical  Museum,  if 
you  will  —  nobler  than  those  noble  historical  museums  which 
are  now  the  glory  of  Zurich  and  Basel  and  Berne.  In  that 
great  gallery  there  shall  be  splendid  rooms,  like  the  Schubert 
rooms  in  Vienna's  city  hall,  filled  with  memorials  of  our  great 
poets. 

Love  with  them  the  past,  —  the  past  which  was  their  pre- 
sent, the  past  which  was  their  past ;  and  let  the  past  eyer  be 
to  you,  as  it  ever  was  to  them,  inspiration  and  commandment. 
No  "  legendary  virtue  carved  upon  our  fathers'  graves  "  could 
pass  muster  with  Lowell ;  and  if  he  celebrated  the  Mayflower, 
it  was  to  inspire  us  to  "launch  our  Mayflower,"  and  to  remind 
us  that  "  they  must  upward  still,  and  onward,  who  would  keep 
abreast  of  Truth."  And  Holmes,  fond  singer  of  "  No  time 
like  the  old  time,"  exclaims,  in  those  same  verses  in  which  he 
makes  no  less  considerable  a  being  than  an  angel  select  this 
three-fold  hill  as  the  future  home  of  Arts  and  nurse  of  Liberty  : 

Yet  in  opinions  look  not  always  back, — 
Your  wake  is  nothing,  mind  the  coming  track  ; 
Leave  what  you've  done  for  what  you  have  to  do  ; 
Don't  be  "  consistent,"  but  be  simply  true. 

-  All  of  our  poets  were  "  men  of  present  valor ;  "  and  too 
many  of  the  problems  and  duties  which  were  cardinal  for  their 
society  remain,  alas,  still  cardinal  for  ours.  Their  words  upon 
our  duties  to  the  black  man,  which  but  yesterday  seemed 
happily  antiquated,  to-day  seem  startlingly  contemporaneous. 
Were  Whittier  alive  to-day,  when  a  Southern  senator  cavorts 
through  Northern  cities,  threatening  that  race  friction  in  the 
South  shall  be  settled  by  the  shot-gun,  he  would  sound  a  ring- 
ing new  call  to  Faneuil  Hall.  A  Boston  Sumner  in  the  Senate 
now  would  call  a  halt  to  our  fussiness  about  the  petty  "an- 
archies "  of  Paterson  and  the  Bowery  till  this  big  anarchy  was 
dealt  with.     Emerson  would  summon  us  to  a  new  reading  of 
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the  Boston  Hymn,  and  new  remembrance  that  God's  "  thunder- 
bolt has  eyes  to  see ;  "  and  Lowell  would  ask  us  once  again  to 
listen  to  the  solemn  " whisperin'  in  the  air"  above  the  graves 
we  decorate,  often  so  carelessly,  on  the  May-days,  —  the  whis- 
pering that  seems  to  say  : 

Why  died  we  ?     Wa'n't  it,  then, 

To  settle,  once  for  all,  that  men  was  men  ? 

The  slavery  to  which  our  own  time  has  been  especially 
aroused,  against  which  it  has  sounded  the  call  for  the  first 
strong  crusade ;  the  slavery  of  poverty  and  social  inequity ; 
slavery  not  of  any  race  or  section,  but,  to  right  of  us  and  left 
of  us,  pervading  every  city  and  almost  every  lane,  —  where  is 
this  injustice  to  our  brothers  and  menace  to  our  State  brought 
home  to  our  consciences  more  drastically  than  in  Longfellow's 
"  Challenge  "  and  Lowell's  "  Hunger  and  Cold  "  ? 

The  three  corruptions  in  our  own  political  life,  "each  enough 
to  stir  a  pigeon's  gall,"  which  Lowell  singled  out  for  such 
bitter  reprobation  in  his  "  Epistle  to  George  William  Curtis," 
still  remain  for  us  to  war  upon  : 

Office  a  fund  for  ballot-brokers  made 

To  pay  the  drudges  of  their  gainful  trade ; 

Our  cities  taught  what  conquered  cities  feel 

By  sediles  chosen  that  they  might  safely  steal ; 

And  gold,  however  got,  a  title  fair 

To  such  respect  as  only  gold  can  bear. 

Still  to-day's  need  is  his  warning  word,  in  the  very  ode  which 
commemorated  the  patriotic  devotion  at  Concord  Bridge  : 

Beware  lest,  shifting  with  time's  gradual  creep, 
The  light  that  guided  shine  into  your  eyes. 

The  envious  powers  of  ill  nor  wink  nor  sleep  : 
Be  therefore  timely  wise, 
Nor  laugh  when  this  one  steals,  and  that  one  lies. 

These  words,  I  say,  are  not  historical,  not  for  the  past  j  they 
are  for  us  to-day.  And  for  that  most  commanding  cause  of 
our  time,  the  war  against  war,  —  for  that  cause,  too,  our  poets 
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Greeting  to  the  Peace  Convention  of  1848,  Emerson's  essay- 
on  War,  Holmes's  "Angel  of  Peace,"  Longfellow's  "Arsenal 
at  Springfield," — how  in  these  messages,  and  a  hundred  more, 
our  Boston  poets  strove  to  make  all  men  see  and  understand 
that. 

Were  half  the  power  that  fills  the  world  with  terror, 
Were  half  the  wealth  bestowed  on  camps  and  courts, 

Given  to  redeem  the  human  mind  from  error, 
There  were  no  need  of  arsenals  and  forts ! 

Their  country  was  the  world,  their  countrymen  were  all 
mankind.  This  is  our  highest  pride,  while  we  are  proud  that 
from  this  spot  of  earth  their  influence  went  out.  It  is  as 
Americans  and  as  men  that  they  give  and  we  receive  their 
highest  messages  and  those  for  which  we  owe  them  most. 
But  on  this  festival  we  recognize  with  gratitude  peculiarly  our 
own  their  special  services  for  us,  their  love  for  this  Boston 
which  we  love,  and  the  anointed  eyes  with  which  they  looked 
upon  our  yesterdays  and  our  to-morrows. 

"  Here  stands  to-day  as  of  yore  " — the  word  is  Emerson's  — 
"  our  little  city  of  the  rocks  ;  here  let  it  stand  forever,  on  the 
man-bearing  granite  of  the  North !  Let  her  stand  fast  by 
herself  !  She  has  grown  great.  She  is  filled  with  strangers  ; 
but  she  can  only  prosper  by  adhering  to  her  faith.  Let  every 
child  that  is  born  of  her  and  every  child  of  her  adoption  see 
to  it  to  keep  the  name  of  Boston  as  clean  as  the  sun ;  and  in 
distant  ages  her  motto  shall  be  the  prayer  of  millions  on  all 
the  hills  that  gird  the  town,  'As  with  our  fathers,  so  God  be 
with  us ! '" 
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SPECIAL   FUNDS. 


The  Invested  Funds  of  the  Society  include  the  following 
Special  Funds :  — 

Mrs.  Catherine  Page  Perkins  Fund    ....  ^4,000  00 

Joseph  Henry  Stickney  Fund     .....  1,000  00 

Samuel  Elwell  Sawyer  Fund       .....  4,610  87 

George  Oliver  Carpenter  Memorial  Fund  .         .         .  1,000  00 

Edward  Ingersoll  Browne  Fund          ....  1,000  00 

Boston  Memorial  Association  Fund    .         .         .         .  1,179  51 

Robert  Charles  Billings  Fund    .....  3,000  00 

Robert  Charles  Winthrop  Fund          ....  3,000  00 


ADDITIONS   TO    THE    SOCIETY'S    LIBRARY,   1906. 


Donors. 

Vol- 
umes. 

Pam- 
phlets. 

American  Congregational  Society 

I 

American  Historical  Association 

I 

I 

Appleton,  Francis  H. 

I 

Boston  Cemetery  Department      .... 

2 

Boston  City  Hospital 

I 

Boston  Public  Library 

13 

Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts 

I 

Boston  Registry  Department 

2 

Boston  Transit  Commission          .... 

I 

Boston  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  . 

I 

Brookline  (Mass.)  Historical  Society    . 

I 

Brown,  Francis  H 

I 

Bunker  Hill  Monument  Association 

' 

I 

Cabot,  Stephen   ....... 

I 

Charles  River  Dam  Commission 

I 

Corbett,  Alexander,  Jr.         ....         . 

I 

Curran,  Michael  P.      .....         . 

I 

Cutler,  S.  Newton 

I 

I 

Essex  Institute    .         .         .         .         .         . 

5 

Fitzgerald,  Hon.  John  F.,  Mayor  of  Boston 

2 

Folsom,  Albert  A 

I 

Green,  Samuel  A 

I 

Hayford,  Nathan  H 

2 

Hosmer,  Jerome  C.      .....         . 

I 

Hubbard,  Samuel         ...... 

I 

Humane  Society  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 

chusetts         

I 

Hyde  Park  (Mass.)  Historical  Society 

4 
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Donors. 


Illinois  State  Historical  Society    . 

James,  William  Grant  .... 

Lawrence  (Mass.)  Public  Library 

Library  of  Congress     ..... 

Lynn  (Mass.)  Historical  Society 

Mangan,  John  J. 

Massachusetts,  Commissioner  of  Public  Records 

of 

Massachusetts,  Commonwealth  of  and  the  City  of 

Boston  ...... 

Massachusetts  Historical  Society 
Massachusetts,  Secretary  of  State  of     . 
Medford  (Mass.)  Historical  Society     . 
New  England  Catholic  Historical  Society     . 
New  England  Historic-Genealogical  Society 
New  England  Society  in  the  City  of  New  York 
New  Jersey  Historical  Society 
Norcross,  Grenville  H. 
Parker,  Mason  G.         .  .         .         .         . 

Perkins,  Hamilton        ..... 

Purchased  ....... 

Salem  (Mass.)  Public  Library     . 
Sharon  (Mass.)  Historical  Society 
Sheldon,  George  ..... 

Society  of  Colonial  Wars  in  the  Commonwealth 

of  Massachusetts  .... 

Somerville  Historical  Society 

Spencer,  Charles  A.  W.        .... 

State  Historical  Society  of  Iowa  . 

Suffolk  Co.  (Mass.),  Registrar  of  Deeds  of  . 

Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Public  Library 

United  States  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 

Unknown    ....... 

Ware,  WilUam  &  Co.  ..... 


Vol- 
umes. 


Pam- 
phlets. 


I 

I 

i6 


53 


13 
4 
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ADDITIONS   BY   GIFT   AND    LOAN 
TO   THE    SOCIETY'S    COLLECTIONS,    1906. 


DONOR. 


DESCRIPTION. 


Andrews,  C.  Stanley 
Chase,  Robert  S. 

Clement,  Frank 
Coolidge,  David  H. 

Cooney,  Charles  L. 

Dowse,  Miss  Anna  F. 
Eustis,  W.  Tracy 

Gilbert,  Shepard  D. 

Gilbert,  John,  Estate 
of 

Green,  Samuel  A. 

Greene,  Patrick  J. 
Henton,  James  H. 

Holman,  Louis  A. 

Jones,  Edward  J., 
Estate  of 


Boston  Advertiser  "War  Extra,"  May  11,  1862. 

Oil  portrait  of  Samuel  Adams,  copied  by  the  donor 
from  the  original  portrait  by  Copley  in  the  Bos- 
ton Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 

View  of  Boston  from  Roxbury,  drawn  by  J.  R. 
Smith  about  1828,  engraved  by  T.  Kelly. 

Bachelder's  Picture  of  Gettysburg,  engraved  by 
H.  B.  Hall,  from  a  painting  by  James  Walker, 
Jr. 

Two  crockery  plates,  from  the  Minoken  Oyster 
House  and  the  Patterson  House,  Boston. 

Boston  Fusiliers'  pitcher. 

Wood-cut  view  and  play  bill,  dated  November  7, 
1803,  of  the  Boston  Theatre,  Federal  Street, 
framed  together. 

Piece  of  window  frame  from  Minot's  Lighthouse, 
destroyed  April  16,  1851. 

Daguerreotype  of  the  actresses  Miss  Charlotte 
Cushman  and  her  sister  Miss  Susan  Cushman; 
the  latter  was  afterwards  successively  Mrs.  Mer- 
riman  and  Mrs.  Musprat. 

Lithograph  portrait  of  Edward  Winchester  of  Bos- 
ton ;  Paper  weight  made  of  oak  from  the  Old 
South  Meeting  House. 

Mantel  from  the  Mather-Eliot  House,  demolished 
1906. 

Group  of  Photographs  of  the  Commissioner,  Chief 
and  District  Engineers  and  District  Chiefs  of 
the  Boston  Fire  Department,  1896. 

Photograph  of  Dupr6's  original  drawing  of  a  de- 
sign for  a  Franklin  Medal. 

Lock  and  keys  of  Boston  Jail,  Queen  Street  (now 
Court  Street). 
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DONOR. 


Judd,  Mrs.  Sarah  A. 

Little,  Arthur 
Nolan,  James  F. 

Prince,  Samuel  N. 

Quigley,  Alfred  J. 
Reeves,  Marcellus 
Sanger,  W.  H. 
Shaw,  Henry  L. 
Stevens,  Charles  E. 


Taylor,  Charles  H., 
Jr. 


Tyler,  Warren  P. 
Warren,  David  C. 

Warren,  Edward  R. 

Warren,  J.  Collins 

White,  Mrs.  Kenneth 
G. 


DESCRIPTION. 


Deed,  engrossed  and  executed  in  Liverpool,  Eng., 
in  1803,  of  the  lot  of  land  on  which  the  First 
Meeting  House  in  Boston  was  built,  1632. 

Crockery  water  pitcher  formerly  used  in  the  Tre- 
mont  House  Caf6. 

Oaken  yoke,  used  to  carry  pails  of  water,  bears 
the  branding  stamp  "  C.  C.  H."  (County  Court 
House),  found  in  the  roof  of  the  Old  Court 
House. 

Silk  banner  carried  by  the  sail-makers  of  Boston 
in  the  procession  in  honor  of  President  Andrew 
Jackson  in  1833. 

Grape  shot  found  at  the  Charles  River  Dam  exca- 
vation, 1906. 

Photograph  of  Joint  City  Committee  and  Superin- 
tendent, Boston  Fire  Alarm  Department,  1867. 

Box- wood  cut  of  the  wind  mill  of  Samuel  Sanger, 
corner  of  East  and  Sea  Streets,  about  1820. 

Photograph  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospi- 
tal from  the  Charles  River,  1853. 

Cane  formerly  owned  by  Rev.  Mather  Byles,  1706- 
1788,  bears  his  name  and  that  of  the  donor  J. 
Fitch  and  the  date  1733. 

Hand  colored  copy  of  Mottram's  engraving  of 
Hill's  View  of  Boston.  (A  loan.)  Copper-plate 
portrait  of  Sir  Henry  Vane,  16 12-1662,  Gover- 
nor of  Massachusetts,  1636-1637. 

Plaster  profile  portrait  of  John  G.  Palfrey,  the  his- 
torian, 1 796-1 881. 

Section  of  log  and  lead  pipe  from  an  ancient  well 
on  Long  Wharf,  taken  out  when  the  East  Bos- 
ton Tunnel  was  constructed. 

Portrait  of  George  Washington  standing  by  his 
horse,  reduced  copy  by  Miss  Jane  Stuart  from 
the  original  by  her  father  Gilbert  Stuart.  (A 
loan.) 

Oil  painting  of  Revere  Beach,  by  Gerry,  1839. 

Washington  Pitcher  and  money  trunk,  formerly 
owned  by  Major  Thomas  Melville. 


OFFICERS 

OF     THE 

BOSTONIAN  SOCIETY 

SINCE   ITS  ORGANIZATION. 


Presidents. 
CURTIS    GUILD,   1881-1906. 
JAMES   F.    HUNNEWELL,  1907 

Vice-President. 
Francis  H.  Manning,  1907  — 

Clerks  and  Treasurer 5."^ 


*Samuel  M.  Quincy  .     .  1881-1884 

James  M.  Hubbard  .     .  1884-1885 

*Daniel  T.  V.  HuNTOON  1885-1886 


*WlLLIAM  C.  BURRAGE 

S.  Arthur  Bent  .     . 
Charles  F.  Read 


*Thomas  J.  Allen      .     . 
*Thomas  C.  Amory    .     . 

*WlLLIAM  S.  ApPLETON  . 

I890-I894 

William  H.  Baldwin  . 

S.  Arthur  Bent  .     .     . 

Robert  R.  Bishop    .     . 

Joshua  P.  Bodfish  .     . 
*George  O.  Carpenter  . 

Benjamin  C.  Clark  .     . 

David  H.  Coolidge 
*Jacob  a.  Dresser     .     . 

John  W.  Farwell    .     . 

Albert  A.  Folsom   .     . 

Curtis  Guild  .... 
*John  T.  Hassam  .     .     . 


1881-1887 

I 884- I 886 

1890 

1882-1884 

l88q   


1 890-1 906 

1895  — 

I89I-I894 

1907  — 
1897  — 


I8»l- 
1881 


Directors. 

*Hamilton  a.  Hill  . 
James  F.  Hunnewell 
John  Lathrop      .     . 

*  Abbott  Lawrence   . 
William  H.  Lincoln 
Francis  H.  Manning 
William  T.  R.  Marvin 
Thomas  Minns     .     . 

*Edward  G.  Porter  . 

*Samuel  H.  Russell 

*Samuel  E.  Sawyer  . 
Charles  H.  Taylor,  Jr, 

*WiLLiAM  W.  Warren 

*WlLLIAM  H.  WhITMORE 

Levi  L.  Willcutt    .     . 


-1906 
-1890 


I 886- I 890 
1 890-1 899 
1899  


3-1895 


1887- 
1882- 
1899- 
1904 
1900 
1881 


•1899 
-1884 
-1903 


18S5 
I 896-1 900 
1 882-1894 


l! 


X906 


*  Deceased, 
t  The  offices  of  Clerk  and  Treasurer  are  held  by  one  person. 


OFFICERS    FOR    1907 


President 

JAMES    F.    HUNNEWELL 

Vice-President 

Francis  H.  Manning 

Clerk  and  Treasurer 

Charles  F.  Read 

P.  O.  address,  Old  State  House 

Directors 

Albert  A.  Folsom 
William  T.  R.  Marvin 
Francis  H.  Manning 
Charles  H.  Taylor,  Jr. 
John  W.  Farwell 
Committee  on  Finance 

I  Levi  L.  Willcutt 

Albert  A.  Folsom 
Committee  on  the  Rooms 

Charles  H.  Taylor,  Jr. 

COURTENAY  GuiLD 

The  President  and  Clerk 
ex  ojfficiis 
Cominittee  on  the  Library 

Albert  A.  Folsom 
Walter  K.  Watkins 
William  G.  Shillaber 
Committee  on  Papers 
William  T.  R.  Marvin  |  Zachary  T.  Hollingsworth 

Edwin  D.  Mead 
Committee  on  Publications 
John  W.  Farwell  Edward  B.  Reynolds 

RuFus  G.  F.  Candage  Charles  H.  Taylor,  Jr. 

Committee  on  Membership 

Frederick  B.  Carpenter 
Robert  B,  Williams 
William  L.  Allen 
Committee  on  Memorials 
David  H.  Coolidge  j  Francis  H.  Brown 

Grenville  H.  Norcross 


Joshua  P.  Bodfish 
James  F.  Hunnewell 
Levi  L.  Willcutt 
David  H.  Coolidge 


James  F.  Hunnewell 


Levi  L.  Willcutt 
David  H.  Coolidge 
Francis  H.  Manning 


James  L.  Whitney 
Francis  H.  Brown 


Albert  A.  Folsom 
Joseph  B.  Moors 


CUSTODIANS. 

Armstrong  T.  Williams  |  Robert  B,  Smith 

George  Bruerton 


HONORARY   MEMBERS. 


Bent,  Samuel  Arthur 
•Chamberlain,  Mellen 
Guild,  Curtis 


Matthews,  Nathan,  Jr. 

♦O'Brien,  Hugh 

*  Smith,  Samuel  Francis 


LIFE   MEMBERS 


Abbe,  Henry  Thayer 
Abbot,  Edward  Stanley 
Abbot,  Edwin  Hale 
*Abbot,  Francis  Ellingwood 
♦Abbott,  Marshall  Kittredge 
Adams,  Alexander  Clinton 
Adams,  Charles  Francis 
Adams,  Mrs.  Isabella  Hortense 
Addicks,  John  Edward 
Allan,  Mrs.  Anna 
Allen,  Miss  Clara  Ann 
♦Allen,  Elbridge  Gerry 
Allen,  Francis  Richmond 
♦Allen,  James  Woodward 
Allen,  Thomas 
♦Alley,  John  Robinson 
Ames,  Mrs.  Anna  Coffin 
Ames,  Charles  Gordon 
♦Ames,  Frederick  Lothrop 
♦Ames,  Oliver 

♦Ames,  Mrs.  Rebecca  Caroline 
Amory,  Arthur 
Amory,  Francis  Inman 
Amory,  Frederic 


♦Andrews,  Frank  William 
Andrews,  John  Adams 
Angell,  Henry  Clay 
Anthony,  Silas  Reed 
♦Appleton,  Mrs.  Emily  Warren 
Appleton,  Francis  Henry 
*Appleton,  Nathan 
♦Appleton,  William  Sumner 
♦Armstrong,  George  Washington 
♦Atherton,  Joseph  Ballard 
Atherton,  Miss  Lily  Bell 
♦Atkins,  Mrs.  Mary  Elizabeth 
Atwood,  David  Edgar 
♦Austin,  James  Walker 
Ayer,  James  Bourne 
Bacon,  Mrs.  Louisa  Crowninshield 
Badger,  Arthur  Campbell 
Badger,  Daniel  Bradford 
Badger,  Erastus  Beethoven 
♦Bailey,  Joseph  Tilden 
Baker,  Miss  Charlotte  Alice 
♦Baker,  Mrs.  Ellen  Maria 
♦Baker,  Richard 
Baldwin,  William  Henry 


*  Deceased. 
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*Ballister,  Joseph  Fennelly 
*Ballister,  Miss  Minetta  Josephine 
Bancroft,  Cornelius  Cheever 
Barnes,  Charles  Benjamin,  Jr. 
*Barrett,  Edwin  Shepard 
Barron,  Clarence  Walker 
Barry,  John  Lincoln 
Barry,  John  Lincoln,  Jr. 
Bartlett,  Francis 
Batcheller,  Robert 
•Beal,  James  Henry 
Beal,  William  Fields 
Beatty,  Franklin  Thomason 
Beebe,  James  Arthur 
Beech.  Mrs.  Ruth  Adelaide 

*  Benson,  George  Wiggin 
Bigelow,  Albert  Smith 
*Bigelow,  George  Brooks 
Bigelow,  Joseph  Smith 
Bigelow,  Melville  Madison 
Bigelow,  William  Sturgis 
Black,  George  Nixon 
Blake,  Clarence  John 

Blake,  Mrs.  Frances  Greenough 
Blake,  Francis 
Blake,  George  Baty 

*  Blake,  Mrs.  Sara  Putnam 

*  Blake,  Stanton 
Blake,  William  Payne 
*Blanchard,  Samuel  Stillman 
Blaney,  D wight 

Blume,  Mrs.  Susan  Eliza 
Boardman,  Samuel  May 
Bodfish,  Joshua  Peter 
Bowditch,  Alfred 
Bowditch,  Ernest  William 
Bowditch,  William  Ingersoll 

*  Bradford,  Martin  Luther 
Bradford,  William  Burroughs 
*Bradlee,  Caleb  Davis 
Bradlee,  Frederick  Josiah 
Bradlee,  Frederick  Wainwright 
*Bradlee,  Josiah  Putnam 
Bradley,  Jerry  Payson 
Brayley,  Arthur  Wellington 
Bremer,  John  Lewis 


Bremer,  Samuel  Parker 

*  Brewer,  William  Dade 
Briggs,  Lloyd  Vernon 
Brooks,  John  Henry 
Brooks,  Peter  Chardon 
Brooks,  Shepherd 
Brown,  Francis  Henry 
Brown,  George  Washington 
Brown,  Harold  Haskell 
Brown,  John  Coffin  Jones 

*  Browne,  Charles  Allen 

*  Browne,  Edward  Ingersoll 

*  Browne,  William  Andrews 
Burbank,  Alonzo  Norman 
Burnham,  John  Appleton 
Burr,  Miss  Annie  Lane 
Burrage,  Albert  Cameron 
*Burrage,  William  Clarence 
Cabot,  Arthur  Tracy 
Candage,  Mrs.  Ella  Marie 
Candage,  Robert  Brooks 
Candage,  Rufus  George  Frederick 
*Candler,  John  Wilson 
Carpenter,  George  Oliver 

*  Carpenter,  George  Oliver 
*Carpenter,  Mrs.  Maria  Josephine 
Carr,  John 

Carruth,  Charles  Theodore 
Carter,  Fred  Louis 
Carter,  Herbert  Leslie 
*Center,  Joseph  Hudson 
Chamberlin,  Charles  Wheelwright 
Chandler,  Cleaveland  Angier 
*Chapin,  Nahum 
Chase,  Caleb 

*  Chase,  George  Bigelow 
Chase,  Sidney 
Chase,  Stephen 
*Chase,  Theodore 
Cheney,  Benjamin  Peirce 
Cheney,  Mrs.  Emmeline 
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Clark,  Charles  Edward 
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*Clarke,  Mrs.   Alice  de  Verman- 
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Clay,  Thomas  Hart 
Clementson,  Sidney 
Cleveland,  Mrs.  Corinne  Maud 
*Codman,  John,  2nd  * 

*Codman,  Mrs.  Martha  Pickman 
Codman,  Ogden,  Jr. 
Coffin,  Frederick  Seymour 
*Colburn,  Jeremiah 
CoUamore,  Miss  Helen 
*Converse,  Elisha  Slade 
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Coolidge,  David  Hill 
Coolidge,  Mrs.  Helen  Whittington 
Coolidge,  Joseph  Randolph 
Coolidge,  Thomas  Jefferson,  Jr. 
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Cory,  Charles  Barney 
Cotting,  Miss  Alice 
Cotting,  Charles  Edward 

*  Cotting,  Charles  Uriah 
Crandon,  Edwin  Sanford 
Crocker,  George  Glover 
Crocker,  Miss  Sarah  Haskell 
•Crosby,  Charles  Augustus  Wilkins 
*Crowninshield,  Benjamin  William 
Crowninshield,  Francis  Boardman 
Cruft,  Miss  Harriet  Otis 
*Cummings,  Charles  Amos 
Cummings,  Thomas  Cahill 
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*  Curtis,  Hall 
Curtis,  Mrs.  Harriot 
Curtis,  Henry  Pelham 
Curtiss,  Frederick  Haines 
Cutler,  Charles  Francis 
Cutler,  Samuel  Newton 
♦Cutter,  Abram  Edmands 

*  Cutter,  Benjamin  French 


Cutter,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Finley 

Cutter,  Leonard  Francis 

Cutter,  Watson  Grant 
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*Dean,  Benjamin 

*Dean,  John  Ward 
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Devlin,  Edward 

*Dewing,  Benjamin  Hill 

Dexter,  Morton 

Dexter,  William  Sohier 

*Dill,  Thomas  Bradford 
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Dodd,  George  Davis 

*Dorr,  Francis  Oliver 

Dorr,  George  Bucknam 

Draper,  Eben  Sumner 

Draper,  George  Albert 

Dupee,  Henry  Dorr 

*Dupee,  James  Alexander 
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Dyer,  Mrs.  Julia  Knowlton 
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Eaton,  Miss  Georgianna  Goddard 

*Eaton,  Walter  David 

Edes,  Henry  Herbert 

Eliot,  Christopher  Rhodes 

*Eliot,  Samuel 

*Emerson,  George  Robert 

*Emery,  Francis  Faulkner 

Endicott,  William 

Endicott,  William,  Jr. 
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*Farrington,  Charles  Frederick 
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*Ferris,  Mortimer  Catlin 
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*Fogg,  John  Samuel  Hill 
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Foss,  Eugene  Noble 
Foster,  Miss  Harriet  Wood 
*Foster,  John 

Foster,  Mrs.  Sarah  Elizabeth 
Fowler,  Mrs.  Laura  Wentworth 
Fowler,  William  Plumer 
French,  Miss  Caroline  Louisa  Will- 
iams 
French,  Miss  Cornelia  Anne 
French,  Mrs.  Frances  Maria 

*  French,  Frederick  William 
*French,  Jonathan 
*Frothingham,  Thomas  Goddard 
Frye,  James  Albert 

Fuller,  Charles  Emerson 
*Fuller,  Henry  Holton 


*Galloupe,  Charles  William 

*Galloupe,  Mrs.  Sarah  Augusta 

Gardiner,  Robert  Hailowell 

Gardner,  George  Peabody 

*Gardnei,  John  Lowell 
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Giddings,  Mrs.  Susan  Kittredge 

Gilbert,  Shepard  Devereux 

*Gill,  James  Seel 
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Glasier,  Alfred  Adolphus 

Gleason,  James  Mellen 

Goddard,  George  Augustus 

Goddard,  Miss  Julia 

*Goodhue,  Francis  Abbot 

Goodrich,  Mrs.  Mary  Marvin 

*Gould,  Benjamin  Apthorp 

Grandin,  John  Livingston 
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Green,  Samuel  Abbott 

*Greenough,  Francis  Boott 

Grew,  Edward  Wigglesworth 

Grew,  Henry  Sturgis 

Griggs,  John  Hammond 

Grozier,  Edwin  Atkins 

Guild,  Courtenay 
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♦Guild,  Mrs.  Sarah  Crocker 

Guild,  Miss  Sarah  Louisa 

Hagar,  Eugene  Bigelow 

*Haigh,  John 

*Hale,  Mrs.  Ellen  Sever 

Hall,  Mrs.  Ellen  Page 

Hall,  Henry  Lyon 

*Hall,  Thomas  Bartlett 

Hall,  George  Gardner 

Hammer,  Charles  Dunkel 

*  Hammond,   Mrs.   Ellen   Sarah 
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*Hancock,  Franklin 
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Hart,  Thomas  Norton 
*Hart,  William  Tennant 
*Hartt,  John  F 
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*Hassam,  John  Tyler 
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Haven,  Franklin 
Hayford,  Nathan  Holbrook 
*Haynes,  James  Gilson 
Haynes,  John  Cummings 
*Hayward,  George 
Hayward,  James  Warren 
Head,  Charles 
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Hemenway,  Alfred 
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Higginson,  Francis  Lee 
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Hill,  William  Henry 
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*Hollingsworth,  Sumner 
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Holmes,  Edward  Jackson 
*Homans,  Charles  Dudley 
♦Romans,  George  Henry 
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Hooper,  Mrs.  Mary  Davis  Beal 
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Hornblower,  Henry 
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Hubbard,  Charles  Wells 
Hunnewell,  James  Frothingham 
Hunnewell,  James  Melville 
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Hutchings,  George  Sherburne 
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Jackson,  William 
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Jenks,  Henry  Fitch 
Jenney,  Bernard 
Jenney,  William  Thacher 
Johnson,  Arthur  Stoddard 
Johnson,  Wolcott  Howe 
Jones,  Daniel  Wayland 
Jones,  Jerome 
Jones,  Nathaniel  Royal 
Joy,  Franklin  Lawrence 
Keith,  Benjamin  Franklin 
Kellen,  William  Vail 
Kelly,  Fitzroy 
*Kennard,  Martin  Parry 
Kennedy,  George  Gelding 
Kennedy,  John  Joseph 
Kidder,  Charles  Archbald 
Kidder,  Nathaniel  Thayer 
Kimball,  Miss  Augusta  Caroline 
Kimball,  Mrs.  Clara  Bertram 
Kimball,  David  Pulsifer 
Kimball,  Lemuel  Gushing 
*Kimbal],  Mrs.  Susan  Tillinghast 
Kitson,  Henry  Hudson 
*Kuhn,  Hamilton 
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Ladd,  Nathaniel  Watson 
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Lamb,  George 
Lamb,  Henry  Whitney 
*Lambert,  Thomas  Ricker 
*Lane,  Jonathan  Abbott 
Lawrence,  Amory  Appleton 

*  Lawrence,  Amos  Adams 
Lawrence,  Charles  Richard 
Lawrence,  John 
Lawrence,  Robert  Means 
Lawrence,  Samuel  Crocker 
Lawson,  Thomas  William 
Lee,  James  Stearns 

Lee,  Joseph 
Lee,  William  Henry 
Leonard,  Amos  Morse 
Leonard,  George  Henry 
Leverett,  George  Vasmer 
Lewis,  Edwin  James 

*  Lincoln,  Beza 
Litchfield,  Wilford  Jacob 
Little,  Arthur 

*Little,  George  Washington 

Little,  James  Lovell 

Little,  John  Mason 

*Lockwood,  Philip  Case 

Lockwood,  Thomas  St.  John 

Lodge,  Henry  Cabot 

Long,  Harry  Vinton 

Longfellow,  Alexander  Wadsworth 

Longley,  James 

Longley,  Mrs.  Julia  Robinson 

Lord,  George  Wells 

Loring,  Augustus  Peabody 

*Loring,  Caleb  William 

Loring,  Mrs.  Katharine  Peabody 

Loring,  William  Caleb 

*Lothrop,  Daniel 

Lothrop,  Thornton  Kirkland 

Loud,  Charles  Elliot 

Loud,  Joseph  Prince 

Low,  George  Doane 

Low,  John 

Lowell,  Francis  Cabot 

Lowell,  Miss  Georgina 

Lowell,  John 

Lowell,  Miss  Lucy 


Lowell,  Mrs.  Mary  Ellen 

*  Lucas,  Edmund  George 
Luke,  Arthur  Fuller 
Lyman,  Arthur  Theodore 
*Lyon,  Henry 
*MacDonald,  Edward 
*Mack,  Thomas 
Macleod,  William  Alexander 
Mandell,  Samuel  Pierce 
Mann,  Arthur  Elisha 
Mann,  George  Sumner 
Manning,  Francis  Henry 
Marion,  Horace  Eugene 
Marsh,  Mrs.  Julia  Maria 

*  Marshall,  James  Fowle  Baldwin 
Marston,  Howard 

Marvin,  William  Theophilus  Rogers 

Matthews,  Albert 

May,  Miss  Eleanor  Goddard 

May,  Frederick  Goddard 

*May,  Frederick  Warren  Goddard 

Mayo,  Miss  Amy  Louisa 

Mead,  Mrs.  Anna  Maria 

Melville,  Henry  Hulmes 

Merriam,  Frank 

Merriam,  Olin  Lane 

♦iMerrill,  Mrs.  Amelia  Grigg 

Metcalf,  Albert 

Meyer,  George  von  Lengerke 

Minns,  Thomas 

Minot,  Joseph  Grafton 

*Minot,  William 

Mitton,  Edward  John 

Mixter,  Miss  Madeleine  Curtis 

Moore,  Frederic  Henry 

*Moore,  George  Henry 

*  Moore,  Miss  Mary  Eliza 
Moriarty,  George  Andrews,  Jr. 
*Morse,  George  Henry 

*  Morse,  Lemuel  Foster 
*Morss,  Charles  Anthony 
Morss,  Everett 

Morss,  John  Wells 
*Moseley,  Alexander 
Moseley,  Mrs.  Ellen  Frances 
Motley,  Edward  Preble 
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Munro,  John  Cummings 
Murdock,  William  Edwards 
Murphy,  James  Smiley 
Nash,  Nathaniel  Gushing 
Newman,  Miss  Harriet  Hancock 
Nichols,  Arthur  Howard 
Norcross,  Grenville  Howland 
Norcross,  Mrs.  Lucy  Ann 
Norcross,  Otis 

Norman,  Mrs.  Louisa  Palfrey 
*Norwell,  Henry 
Noyes,  James  Atkins 
Nutting,  George  Hale 
*01msted,  Frederick  Law 
Osgood,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Burling 
*Page,  Mrs.  Susan  Haskell 

*  Paige,  John  Calvin 
Paine,  James  Leonard 
Paine,  Mrs.  Mary  Woolson 
Paine,  Robert  Treat 
Paine,  William  Alfred 
*Palfrey,  Francis  Winthrop 
*Palfrey,  John  Carver 
Palmer,  Benjamin  Sanborn 
Parker,  Charles  Wallingford 
Parker,  Frederick  Wesley 
Parker,  Herman 

Parker,  Mason  Good 

*  Parker,  Miss  Sarah 
*Parkman,  Francis 
Parlin,  Albert  Norton 
Parmenter,  James  Parker 
Parsons,  Arthur  JelTry 
Payne,  James  Henry 
Peabody,  Charles  Breckenridge 
Peabody,  Charles  Livingston 
Peabody,  Frank  Everett 
Peabody,  Mrs.  Gertrude 
Peabody,  John  Endicott 
Peabody,  Philip  Glendower 
Peirce,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Goldthwait 
Peirce,  Silas 

*  Perkins,  Augustus  Thorndike 
♦Perkins,  Mrs.  Catherine  Page 
Perkins,  Edward  Cranch 
♦Perkins,  William 


*Perry,  Charles  French 
Perry,  Edward  Hale 
Perry,  Thomas  Sergeant 
Pfaflf,  Charles 

Pfaff,  Mrs.  Hannah  Adams 
*Pfafr,  Jacob 
Phelan,  James  Joseph 
Phillips,  Mrs.  Anna  Tucker 
Pickering,  Henry 
*Pierce,  Henry  Lillie 
*Pierce,  Nathaniel  Willard 
Pillsbury,  Albert  Enoch 
Piper,  William  Taggard 
Play  fair,  Edith,  Lady 
Pond,  Virgil  Clarence 
*Poole,  Lucius 
Porter,  Alexander  Silvanus 

*  Porter,  Edward  Griffin 
*Porter,  William  Killam,  Jr. 
Potter,  Henry  Staples 
Powell,  William  Beverley 
*Prager,  Philip 

Prager,  Mrs.  Rachel 
Prang,  Louis 
Prang,  Mrs.  Mary  Dana 
Pratt,  Laban 

Prendergast,  James  Maurice 
Prescott,  Alfred  Usher 
Prescott,  Walter  Conway 
Preston,  George  Marshall 
Pridee,  William  Henry 
Proctor,  Mrs.  Abby  Shaw 
*PuIsifer,  William  Henry 
*Putnam,  Mrs.  Mary  Lowell 
Putnam,  William  Edward 
Quincy,  Charles  Frederic 
Quincy,  George  Gilbert 

*  Quincy,  George  Henry 
Quincy,  Mrs.  Mary  Adams 
Quincy,  Mrs.  Mary  Caroline 
*Quincy,  Samuel  Miller 
*Radclyffe,  Herbert 
Ratshesky,  Abraham  Captain 
Raymond,  Freeborn  Fairfield,  2nd 
*Read,  Mrs.  Lucy  Richmond 
Read,  Miss  Sarah  Elizabeth 
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Reed,  Mrs.  Grace  Evelyn 
*Reed,  Henry  Ransford 
Reed,  James 
Reed,  John  Sampson 
Reed,  William  Howell 
Reynolds,  John  Phillips,  Jr. 
Rhodes,  James  Ford 
Rice,  Edward  David 
Rich,  William  Ellery  Channing 
Richards,  Francis  Henry 
*Richards,  Henry  Capen 
Richardson,  Albert  Lewis 
Richardson,  Benjamin  Heber 
Richardson,  Edward  Bridge 
Richardson,  Edward  Cyrenius 
Richardson,  Maurice  Howe 
Richardson,  Spencer  Welles 
Richardson,  William  Lambert 
Riley,  James  Madison 
Ripley,  George 
Rivers,  Miss  Mary 
Robinson,  Edward 
*Roby,  Mrs.  Cynthia  Coggeshall 
*Rodocanachi,  John  Michael 
*Ropes,  John  Codman 
*Ross,  Alphonso 
Rotch,  William 
Rothwell,  James  Eli 
Ruggles,  Charles  Albert 
Russell,  Joseph  Ballister 
Russell,  Mrs.  Margaret  Pelham 
*Russell,  Samuel  Hammond 
Rust,  Nathaniel  Johnson 
Rutan,  Charles  Hercules 
Saltonstall,  Richard  Middlecott 
Sampson,  Charles  Edward 
*Sampson,  Edwin  Holbrook 
Sargent,  Charles  Sprague 
Sargent,  Miss  Louisa  Lee 
Sawyer,  Henry  Nathan 
Sears,  Alexander  Pomroy 
Sears,  Harold  Carney- 
Sears,  Henry  Francis 
Sears,  Herbert  Mason 
Sears,  Horace  Scudder 
*Sears,  Joshua  Montgomery 


Sears,  Mrs.  Mary  Crowninshield 
Seaver,  William  James 
Sederquist,  Arthur  Butman 
Sewall,  Atherton 
Shattuck,  Frederick  Cheyne 
Shattuck,  George  Brune 
Shaw,  Mrs.  Annie  Whipple 
Shaw,  Mrs.  Cora  Lyman 
Shaw,  Henry 
Shaw,  Henry  Lyman 
Shaw,  Henry  Southworth 
Shaw,  Henry  Southworth,  Jr. 
Shillaber,  William  Green 
*Shimmin,  Charles  Franklin 
Shuman,  Abraham 
Shumway,  Franklin  Peter 
Sigourney,  Henry 
Simpson,  Frank  Ernest 
*  Skinner,  Francis 
Skinner,  Francis 
*Slafter,  Edmund  Farwell 
Slater,  Andrew  Chapin 
*Slocum,  Mrs.  Sarah  Elizabeth 
*Slocum,  William  Henry 
Smith,  Miss  Ellen  Vose 
Smith,  Fitz  Henry,  Jr. 
Smith,  Frank  Ernest 
Smith,  Joseph  Warren 
Smith,  Miss  Mary  Almira 
Snow,  Franklin  Augustus 
Sohier,  Miss  Elizabeth  Putnam 
Sohier,  William  Davies 
Sortwell,  Alvin  Foye 
Soule,  Miss  Sarah  Marden 
Spaulding,  Mrs.  Emily  Steward 
Spaulding,  John  Taylor 
Spaulding,  William  Stuart 
Sprague,  Francis  Peleg 
Sprague,  Phineas  Warren 
Squire,  Frank  Orvis 
*Staflford,  George  Lewis 
Stanwood,  James  Rindge 
Stearns,  Foster  Waterman 
Stearns,  Frank  Waterman 
Stearns,  Richard  Hall 
Steinert,  Alexander 
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Stetson,  Amos  William 
Stetson,  James  Henry 
Stetson,  John  Alpheus 

*  Stevens,  Oliver 
Stodder,  Charles  Frederick 
Stone,  Charles  Wellington 
Storey,  Joseph  Charles 
Storey,  Mrs.  Mary  Ascension 
Stowell,  Edmund  Channing 
*Stowell,  John 

Stratton,  Solomon  Piper 
*Sturgis,  Russell 

*  Sumner,  Alfred  Henry 
Suter,  Hales  Wallace 
Swan,  William  Willard 
*Sweetser,  Mrs.  Anne  Maria 
Svifeetser,  Isaac  Homer 
Swift,  Henry  Walton 

Taft,  Edward  Augustine 
Taggard,  Henry 
Talbot,  Miss  Marion 
Taylor,  Charles  Henry 
Taylor,  Charles  Henry,  Jr. 
Taylor,  William  Osgood 
*Thacher,  Henry  Charles 
Thacher,  Louis  Bartlett 
Thacher,  Thomas  Chandler 
Thayer,  Bayard 
Thayer,  Charles  Irving 

*  Thayer,  David 

Thayer,  Eugene  Van  Rensselaer 
Thayer,  Frank  Bartlett 
Thayer,  John  Eliot 
Thayer,  Mrs.  Mary 
Thorndike,  Alden  Augustus 
*Thorndike,  George  Quincy 
Thorndike,  Townsend  William 
*Thornton,  Charles  Cutts  Gookin 
Tileston,  James  Clarke 
*Tinkham,  George  Henry 
Todd,  Thomas 
•Tompkins,  Arthur  Gordon 
Tompkins,  Eugene 
Tompkins,  Mrs.  Frances  Henrietta 

Viles 
Tucker,  Alanson 


Tucker,  George  Fox 

*  Tucker,  James  Crehore 
Tucker,  Lawrence 
Tufts,  Leonard 
Turner,  Alfred  Rogers 
Turner,  Mrs.  Cora  Leslie 
*Turner,  Edward 

*  Turner,  Job  Abiel 
Tyler,  Charles  Hitchcock 
Tyler,  Edward  Royall 
*Upham,  George  Phinehas 
*Upton,  George  Bruce 

Van  Nostrand,  Alonzo  Gifford 
*Vose,  James  Whiting 
*Wadsworth,  Alexander  Fairfield 
*Walker,  Francis  Amasa 
Walker,  Grant 
Wallace,  Cranmore  Nesmith 
Ward,  Francis  Jackson 
Ware,  Miss  Mary  Lee 
Warner,  Bela  Hemenway 
Warren,  Albert  Cyrus 
Warren,  Edward  Ross 
Warren,  John  Collins 
Warren,  Samuel  Dennis 
*Warren,  Mrs.  Susan  Cornelia 
Warren,  William  Fairfield 
*Warren,  William  Wilkins 
Waterman,  Frank  Arthur 
*Waters,  Edwin  Forbes 
Watkins,  Walter  Kendall 
Webster,  Frank  George 
*Webster,  John  Haskell 
Weeks,  John  Wingate 
Welch,  Francis  Clarke 
Weld,  Mrs.  Caroline  Langdon 
Weld,  Daniel 
Weld,  John  Davis 
*Weld,  Otis  Everett 
Wendell,  Barrett 
*Wentworth,  Alonzo  Bond 
Wesson,  James  Leonard 
West,  Mrs.  Olivia  Sears 
Weston,  Mrs.  Frances  Erving 
Wetherbee,  Winthrop 
Wheeler,  Horace  Leslie 
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Wheelwright,  Andrew  Cunningham 

*  Wheelwright,  Edward 
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Hatch,  Samuel 

Hayden,  Charles  Henry 

Hayes,  Clarence  Henry 

Hayes,  Francis  Brown 

Hawley,  Mrs.  Harriet  Cordelia 

Heard,  Franklin  Fiske 

Heard,  John  Theodore 

Hemmenway,  Henry  Clay 

Hersey,  Alfred  Henry 

Higginson,  Waldo 

Hilton,  William 

Hobbs,  Alfred  Charles 

Holden,  Daniel  Curtis 

HoUis,  Joseph  Edward 

Homer,  Charles  Savage 

Hooper,  Edward  William 

Hooper,  Robert  William 

Horton,  William  Henshaw 

Houghton,  William  Stevens 

Hubbard,  Aaron  Dean 

Hudson,  John  Elbridge 

Hunnewell,  Horatio  HoUis 
Huntoon,  Daniel  Thomas  Vose 
Hutchings,  William  Vincent 
James,  Mrs.  Julia  Bradford  Hunt- 
ington 
Jaques,  Francis 
Jeffries,  John 
Jeffries,  Walter  Lloyd 
Jenks,  Thomas  Leighton 
Jenney,  Francis  Henry 
Johnson,  Edward 
Johnson,  James  Chauncy 
Johnson,  Samuel 
Jones,  William  Parker 
Joy,  John  Dolbeare  Waters 
Kendall,  Charles  Stewart 
Kendrick,  James  Royce 
Kennard,  William  Henry 
Kennedy,  Charles  Augustus 


Kidder,  Henry  Purkitt 
Kinsley,  Edward  Wilkinson 
Kittredge,  Jeremiah  Chapman 
Knowles,  Henry  Miles 
Knowles,  Nathaniel 
Lamb,  Thomas 
Lawrence,  Abbott 
Lawrence,  Edward 
Lawrence,  Francis  William 
Lewis,  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Lewis,  John  Allen 
Lincoln,  Frederic  Walker 
Little,  Samuel 
Lloyd,  Andrew  James 
Lockwood,  Rhodes 
Lothrop,  Samuel  Kirkland 
Lovering,  Daniel 
Lovering,  Joseph  Swain 
Lovett,  George  Lincoln 
Lowell,  Edward  Jackson 
Lowell,  George  Gardner 
Mackay,  Robert  Caldwell 
Mann,  Charles  Harrington 
Mann,  Jonathan  Harrington 
Manning,  John  Larrabee 
Marcy,  Henry  Sullivan 
Marston,  Stephen  Webster 
Mason,  Henry 
Mather,  Mrs.  Ellen  Everett 
May,  John  Joseph 
May,  Samuel 

Maynard,  Edward  Deaborn 
Mayo,  Edward  Richards 
McClellan,  Arthur  Daggett 
McClellan,  William  Charles 
Mclntyre,  Peter 
McNeill,  George  Edwin 
Means,  William  Allen 
Means,  William  Gordon 
Meredith,  Mrs.  Mary  Elizabeth 
Metcalf,  Henry  Brewer 
Millar,  William  Kilham 
Milliken,  Ebenezer  Coolbroth 
Mills,  Dexter  Townsend 
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Mills,  Henry  Franklin 

Mills,  Isaac  Bonney 

Minot,  Francis 

Moody,  Charles  Eckley 

Morison,  John  Hopkins 

Morse,  Henry  Alphonso 

Morse,  Jacob 

Morse,  John  Torrey 

Morton,  John  Dwight 

Moseley,  Mrs.  Frances  Ann 

Motley,  Edward 

Naphen,  Henry  Francis 

Nash,  Bennett  Hubbard 

Nichols,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Louisa 

Nichols,  William  Francis 

Niles,  Stephen  Rensselaer 

Niles,  Thomas 

Norcross,  Otis 

Norman,  George  H 

Parker,  Ebenezer  Francis 

Parker,  Henry  Drury 

Parker,  Henry  Grosvenor 

Parsons,  Miss  Anna  Quincy  Thax- 

ter 
Parsons,  Francis 
Peabody,  Francis  Howard 
Peabody,  Oliver  White 
Penhallow,  Pearce  Wentworth 
Perkins,  Charles  Brooks 
Perkins,  Charles  Callahan 
Phelps,  Arthur  Davenport 
Phillips,  Elijah  Brigham 
Phillips,  John  Charles 
Phipps,  Benjamin 
Pierce,  George  Jackson 
Pollock,  Charles 
Porter,  John  Whitcomb 
Pratt,  Charles  Henry 
Pratt,  Enoch 
Pratt,  John  Carroll 
Pratt,  John  Frank 
Prescott,  William  Augustus 
Preston,  Jonathan 
Prince,  John  Tucker 


Pulsifer,  David 
Pulsifer,  Royal  Macintosh 
Quincy,  Edmund 
Quincy,  Henry  Parker 
Rand,  Edward  Turner 
Reed,  John  Hooper . 
Rice,  Alexander  Hamilton 
Rice,  Henry  Augustus 
Rice,  John  Hamilton 
Richardson,  Frederic  Lord 
Richardson,  George  Carter 
Robeson,  William  Rotch 
Robinson,  Josiah  Shephard 
Roby,  Warren  Gould 
Rodman,  Samuel  William 
Rogers,  Henry  Bromfield 
Rogers,  John  Kimball 
Rollins,  Edwin  Leighton 
Ropes,  George 
Russ,  Augustus 
Russell,  Edward  Thomas 
Salisbury,  Daniel  Waldo 
Saltonstall,  Leverett 
Sampson,  Oscar  Hallett 
Sanford,  Seneca 
Sargeant,  Samuel  Duncan 
Sargent,  George  Darius 
Sargent,  Lucius  Manlius 
Sawyer,  Samuel  Elwell 
Sawyer,  Timothy  Thompson 
Scott,  George  Robert  White 
Sears,  Knyvet  Winthrop 
Sears,  Philip  Howes 
Shattuck,  George  Otis 
Shaw,  Lemuel 
Shurtleff,  Hiram  Smith 
Slade,  Daniel  Denison 
Sleeper,  Jacob 

Snelling,  Nathaniel  Greenwood 
Snow,  Samuel  Thomas 
Souther,  Henry 
Spaulding,  Mahlon  Day 
Speare,  Alden 
Spencer,  Aaron  Warner 
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Sprague,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Rebecca 
Spring,  Charles  Wright 
Standish,  Lemuel  Miles 
Stearns,  Charles  Holmes 
Stearns,  Edward 
Stickney,  Joseph  Henry 
Storer,  William  Brandt 
Story,  Joseph 
S  to  well,  Francis 
S  trout,  Almon  Augustus 
Swasey,  Horatio  Edward 
Sweetser,  John 
Talbot,  William  Henry 
Tead,  Edwin  Long 
Temple,  William  Franklin 
Thayer,  Edwin  Flint 
Thomas,  Henry  Andrew 
Tobey,  Edward  Silas 
Tolman,  Adams  Kinsman 
Torrey,  Benjamin  Barstow 
Tower,  William  Augustus 
Train,  Charles  Russell 
Trask,  William  Blake 
Trull,  Ezra  Jackson 
Trull,  John 

Tufts,  Arthur  Webster 
Tufts,  Nathaniel  Winfield  Scott 
Tufts,  William  Fuller 
Turner,  Henry  Richmond 
Tyler,  Edward 

Van  Benthuysen,  George  Christie 
Vannevar,  Edward  Bowman 
Van  Voorhis,  John  Courtland 
Van  Wagenen,  Albert 
Vinal,  Hammond  Whitney 
Vose,  Josiah  Thomas 
Vose,  Thomas  Baker 
Wadleigh,  Edwin  Augustus 
Wales,  George  Washington 
Wales,  Miss  Mary  Anne 
Walker,  Nathaniel 
Walker,  Mrs.  Susan  White  Seaver 
Warren,    Mrs.     Elizabeth    Tilden 
Linzee 


Warren,  George  Washington 
Warren,  Marcellus  Ralph 
Warren,  Samuel  Dennis 
Washburn,  Henry  Stevenson 
Waterhouse,  Francis  Asbury 
Weeks,  Andrew  Gray 
Weeks,  James  Hubbard 
Weld,  Aaron  Davis 
Weld,  Mrs.  Eliza  Gore 
Weld,  George  Walker 
Weld,  Moses  Williams 
Wellman,  John  Wesley 
Wells,  Samuel 
Wells,  Stiles  Gannett 
Weltch,  Samuel 
Wentworth,  Arioch 
Whiting,  John  Lake 
Whitman,  George  Henry 
Whitman,  Henry 
Whitmore,  William  Henry 
Whitney,  Edward 
Whittemore,  Augustus 
Whittemore,  Henry 
Whittier,  Justin 
Wiggin,  James  Henry 
Wilbur,  Horace  Bean 
Wilder,  Charles  Woodward 
Wilder,  William  Henry 
Williams,  Alexander 
Williams,  Jacob  Lafayette 
Winslow,  John  Barber 
Winslow,  Samuel  Wallis 
Wolcott,  John  Wesley 
Wolcott,  Joshua  Huntington 
Wolcott,  Roger 
Wood,  Charles  Greenleaf 
Wood,  William  Barry 
Worster,  John 
Wyman,  Edward 
Wyman,  Howard 
Yerrington,  James  Manning 

Winchell 
Young,  Alexander 


No.   1 44 1. 


fiommontDealtf)  of  ittassacliuscttg. 


■iSc  it  fenotDii  that  whereas  Thomas  C.  Amory,  Curtis  Guild, 
John  Ward  Dean,  Dorus  Clarke,  Samuel  M.  Quincy,  Wil- 
liam S.  Appleton,  Thomas  Minns,  Henry  F.  Jenks,  John 
T.  Hassam,  and  Dudley  R.  Child,  have  associated  themselves 
with  the  intention  of  forming  a  corporation  under  the  name  of 

for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  study  of  the  history  of  Boston,  and 
the  preservation  of  its  antiquities,  and  have  compUed  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Statutes  of  this  Commonwealth  in  such  case  made 
and  provided,  as  appears  from  the  certificate  of  the  President, 
Treasurer  and  Directors  of  said  corporation,  duly  approved  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Corporations  and  recorded  in  this  office ; 

Jltioto,  Cl&crcforc,  ^,  Henry  B,  Peirce,  Secretary  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts,  Ha  l)crcbp  ccrtifp  that  said  Thomas  C. 
Amory,  Curtis  Guild,  John  Ward  Dean,  Dorus  Clarke, 
Samuel  M.  Quincy,  William  S.  Appleton,  Thomas  Minns, 
Henry  F.  Jenks,  John  T.  Hassam  and  Dudley  R.  Child, 
their  associates  and  successors,  are  legally  organized  and  estab- 
lished as  and  are  hereby  made  an  existing  corporation  under  the 
name  of 

Cl^c  2E>o^toman  ^ocietp, 

with  the  powers,  rights  and  privileges  and  subject  to  the  limitations, 
duties  and  restrictions,  which  by  law,  appertain  thereto. 


5l5ftitnE6S  my  official  signature  liereunto 
subscribed  and  the  seal  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts  hereunto  affixed,  this  second 
day  of  December,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty  one. 

[Signed] 

HENRY    B.  PEIRCE, 

Secretary  of  the  Commonwealtk.- 


THE  BOSTOjNIAN   SOCIETY. 


ORGAMrZED    TO   PROMOTE    THE   STUDY  OF  THE  HISTORY   OF   BOSTON 
AND   THE  PRESERVATION  OF  ITS  ANTIQUITIES. 

BY-LAWS. 

I. 

OBJECTS. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  members,  so  far  as  may  be  in  their  power,  to 
carry  out  the  objects  of  the  Society,  by  collecting,  by  gift,  loan,  or  pur- 
chase, books,  manuscripts,  and  pictures,  and  by  such  other  suitable  means 
as  may  from  time  to  time  seem  expedient. 

II. 

MEMBERS. 

The  members  of  the  Bostonian  Society  shall  be  such  persons,  either 
resident  or  non-resident  in  Boston,  as  shall,  after  having  been  proposed  and 
accepted  as  candidates  at  any  regular  monthly  meeting  by  the  Directors, 
be  elected  by  the  votes  of  a  majority  of  the  members  present  and  voting. 

III. 

HONORARY   AND   CORRESPONDING   MEMBERS. 

Honorary  and  Corresponding  members  shall  be  nominated  by  the 
Directors,  and  shall  be  elected  by  ballot  by  two-thirds  of  the  members 
present  and  voting.  They  may  take  part  in  the  meetings  of  the  Society, 
but  shall  not  be  entitled  to  vote. 

IV. 

ADMISSION  FEE  AND  ASSESSMENTS. 

Each  member  shall  pay  five  dollars  at  the  time  of  his  or  her  admission, 
and  five  dollars  each  first  day  of  January  afterwards,  into  the  treasury  of 
the  Society  for  its  general  purposes ;  provided,  however,  that  no  person 
Joining  the  Society  on  or  after  the  first  day  of  October  in  any  year  shall  be 
required  to  pay  an  additional  assessment  for  the  year  commencing  on  the 
first  day  of  January  following. 

If  any  member  shall  neglect  to  pay  his  or  her  admission  fee  or  annual 
assessment,  for  three  months  after  the  same  is  due,  he  or  she  shall  be 
liable  to  forfeit  his  or  her  membership  at  any  time  when  the  Directors  shall 
so  order. 
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The  payment  of  the  sum  of  thirty  dollars  in  any  one  year  by  any  mem- 
ber of  the  Society  shall  constitute  him  or  her  a  life  member  of  the  Society ; 
life  members  shall  be  free  from  assessments,  and  entitled  to  all  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  annual  members.  The  money  received  for  such  life  mem- 
bership shall  constitute  a  fund,  of  which  not  more  than  twenty  per  cent., 
together  with  the  annual  income,  shall  be  spent  in  any  one  year. 

V. 

CERTIFICATES. 

Certificates,  signed  by  the  President  and  the  Clerk,  shall  be  issued  to 
all  persons  who  have  become  life  members  of  the  Society. 

VI. 

MEETINGS. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  shall  be  held  on  the  second  Tuesday 
in  January,  and  regular  meetings  shall  be  held  on  the  second  Tuesday  of 
every  month,  excepting  June,  July,  August  and  September,  at  such  time 
and  place  as  the  Directors  shall  appoint.  Special  meetings  shall  be  called 
by  the  Clerk,  under  the  instruction  of  the  Directors. 

At  all  meetings  ten  members  shall  be  a  quorum  for  business.  All  Com- 
mittees shall  be  appointed  by  the  Chair,  unless  otherwise  ordered. 

VII. 

OFFICERS. 

The  Ofificers  of  the  Society  shall  consist  of  a  President,  Vice-President 
and  seven  other  Directors,  a  Clerk  and  a  Treasurer. 

The  Directors,  Clerk  and  Treasurer  shall  be  elected  by  ballot  at  the 
annual  meeting  in  January,  and  shall  hold  office  for  one  year,  and  until 
others  are  duly  elected  in  their  stead.  The  President  and  Vice-President 
shall  be  elected  by  the  Board  of  Directors  from  their  number.  The  offices 
of  Clerk  and  Treasurer  may  be  held  by  the  same  person, 

VIII.  ■ 

VACANCIES. 

Any  vacancies  in  the  offices  of  the  Society  may  be  filled  for  the  re- 
mainder of  their  term  by  the  Board  of  Directors  at  any  regular  meeting,  to 
serve  until  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  Society.  In  the  absence  of  the 
Clerk  at  any  meeting,  a  Clerk  pro  tempore  shall  be  chosen  for  that  meeting. 

IX. 

NOMINATING    COMMITTEE. 

At  the  monthly  meeting  in  December,  a  Nominating  Committee  of  five 
persons  shall  be  appointed,  who  shall  report  at  the  annual  meeting  a  list  of 
candidates  for  the  places  to  be  filled. 
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X. 

PRESIDING    OFFICER. 

The  President,  or  in  his  absence  the  Vice-President,  shall  preside  at  all 
meetings.  In  the  absence  of  both,  a  President //£>  tempore  shall  be  chosen 
from  the  Board  of  Directors. 

XL 

DUTIES  OF   THE   CLERK. 

The  Clerk  shall  be  sworn  to  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  duties. 

He  shall  notify  all  meetings  of  the  Society.  He  shall  keep  an  exact 
record  of  all  the  proceedings  of  the  meetings  of  the  Society  and  of  its 
Directors. 

He  shall  conduct  the  general  correspondence  of  the  Society,  and  place 
on  file  all  letters  received. 

He  shall  enter  the  names  of  members  systematically  in  books  kept  for 
the  purpose,  and  issue  certificates  of  life  membership. 

The  Clerk  shall  have  such  charge  of  all  property  in  the  possession  of  the 
Society  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  delegated  to  him  by  the  Board  of 
Directors. 

He  shall  acknowledge  each  U  an  or  gift  that  may  be  made  to  and 
accepted  in  behalf  of  the  Society. 

XII. 

DUTIES   OF   THE   TREASURER. 

The  Treasurer  shall  collect  all  moneys  due  to  the  Society,  and  pay  all 
bills  against  the  Society,  when  approved  by  the  Board  of  Directors. 

He  shall  keep  a  full  account  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  in  a  book 
belonging  to  the  Society,  which  shall  always  be  open  to  the  inspection  of 
the  Directors ;  and  at  the  annual  meeting  in  January  he  shall  make  a 
written  report  of  all  b's  doings  for  the  year  preceding. 

The  Treasurer  shall  give  bond  in  the  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars,  with 
one  surety,  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  duties. 

XIII. 

DUTIES   AND   POWERS   OF   DIRECTORS. 

The  Directors  shall  superintend  and  conduct  the  prudential  and  execu- 
tive business  of  the  Society ;  shall  authorize  all  expenditures  of  money ; 
fix  all  salaries  ;  provide  a  common  seal ;  receive  and  act  upon  all  resigna- 
tions and  forfeitures  of  membership,  and  see  that  the  By-Laws  are  duly 
complied  with. 

The  Directors  shall  have  full  power  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  the 
lease  of  the  rooms  in  the  Old  State  House,  made  with  the  City  of  Boston, 
and  to  make  all  necessary  rules  and  regulations  required  in  the  premises. 
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They  shall  annually,  in  the  month  of  April,  make  a  careful  comparison 
of  the  articles  in  the  possession  of  the  Society  with  the  list  to  be  returned 
to  the  City  of  Boston  under  the  terms  of  the  lease,  and  certify  to  its 
correctness. 

They  shall  make  a  report  of  their  doings  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Society. 

The  Directors  may,  from  time  to  time,  appoint  such  sub-committees  as 
they  deem  expedient. 

XIV. 

MEETINGS   OF   THE   DIRECTORS. 

Regular  meetings  of  the  Directors  shall  be  held  on  the  day  previous  to 
the  regular  meetings  of  the  Society,  at  an  hour  to  be  fixed  by  the  President. 
Special  meetings  of  the  Directors  shall  be  held  in  such  manner  as  they  may 
appoint ;  and  a  majority  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  business. 

XV. 

FINANCE   COMMITTEE. 

The  President  shall  annually,  in  the  month  of  January,  appoint  two 
Directors,  who,  with  the  President,  shall  constitute  the  Committee  of 
Finance,  to  examine,  from  time  to  time,  the  books  and  accounts  of  the 
Treasurer ;  to  audit  his  accounts  at  the  close  of  the  year,  and  to  report 
upon  the  expediency  of  proposed  expenditures  of  money. 

XVI. 

STANDING   COMMITTEES. 

The  President  shall  annually,  in  the  month  of  January,  appoint  six 
standing  committees,  as  follows  :  — 

Committee  on  the  Rooms. 

A  committee  of  seven  members,  to  be  called  the  Committee  on  the 
Rooms,  of  which  the  President  and  Clerk  of  the  Society  shall  be  members 
ex-officiis,  who  shall  have  charge  of  all  the  arrangements  of  the  Rooms, 
(except  books,  manuscripts,  and  other  objects  appropriate  to  the  Library, 
offered  as  gifts  or  loans)  ;  the  hanging  of  pictures,  and  the  general  arrange- 
ment of  the  Society's  collections  in  their  department. 

Committee  on  Papers. 

A  committee  of  three  members,  to  be  called  the  Committee  on  Papers, 
who  shall  have  charge  of  the  subject  of  papers  to  be  read,  or  other  exercises 
of  a  like  nature,  at  the  monthly  meetings  of  the  Society. 
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Committee  on  Membership. 

A  committee  of  five  or  more  members,  to  be  called  the  Committee  on 
Membership,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  give  information  in  relation  to  the 
purposes  of  the  Society,  and  increase  its  membership. 

Committee  on  the  Library. 

A  committee  of  five  members,  to  be  called  the  Committee  on  the  Library, 
who  shall  have  charge  of  all  the  arrangements  of  the  Library,  including  the 
acceptance  or  rejection  of  all  books,  manuscripts,  and  other  objects  appro- 
priate to  the  Library,  offered  as  gifts  or  loans,  and  the  general  arrangement 
of  the  Society's  collections  in  their  department. 

Committee  on  Piiblications . 

A  committee  of  four  members  to  be  called  the  Committee  on  Publica- 
tions, who  shall  have  charge  of  all  the  publications  of  the  Society. 

Committee  on  Memorials. 

A  committee  of  three  members,  to  be  called  the  Committee  on 
Memorials,  who  shall  have  charge  of  such  Memorials  as  the  Society  may 
vote  to  erect. 

These  six  committees  shall  perform  the  duties  above  set  forth,  under 
the  general  supervision  of  the  Directors. 

Vacancies  which  may  occur  in  any  of  these  committees  during  their 
term  of  service  shall  be  filled  by  the  President. 

XVIL 

AMENDMENTS   TO   BY-LAWS. 

Amendments  to  the  By-laws  may  be  made,  at  any  annual  meeting,  by 
vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present  and  voting.  They  may  also 
be  made  by  the  like  vote  at  any  regular  meetinf^,  provided  notice  of  the 
same  be  contained  in  a  call  for  such  meeting  issued  by  the  Clerk,  and  sent 
to  every  member. 


